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TWO LYRICS. 


BY C, MACKAY. 
THE HISTORY OF A PAIR OF EYES. 


“ You t—tell the history of mine eyes? 
Well—some men’s fancies are unruly ! 
*Twould take three volumes at the least— 
Ay—twenty,—if you told it truly.” 
“No matter : let me try the task, 
Though possibly my heart may rue it, 
If, gazing on their light meanwhile, 
I strive to render justice to it. 


“ One morn—’twas twenty Mays ago— 

The meadows gleam’d with flowery whiteness, 
When on the world those eyelids oped, 

And showed their inner orbs of brightness ; 
Two little gem-like spheres taey were, 

That knew no change of day or morrow ; 
Yet shone ’mid tears, as if to prove 

The joy that had been born in sorrow. 


“ Ere May a second time return’d, 
Those little worlds were worlds of graces ; 
They look’d upon the earth and sky 
And knew the light of loving faces. 
They wept—they glitter’d—wept again— 
And friends from strangers could remember, 
And garner’d smiles beneath their lids, 
To dart like meteors of November. 


“ Seven springs and summers cheer’d the earth— 
Seven winters howl’d with stormy bluster, 
And every season as it pass’d, 
Left on those eyes increasing lustre. 
They glow’d with many a baby-joy, 
Suffused with tears of childlike gladness, 
And sparkled with affection pure— 
With hope, and sympathy, and sadness. 


“Ten years : and then on Nature’s face, 
Their long and silken lashes under, 
At sunlight, starlight, or the moon, 
They gazed with pleasure or with wonder. 
They loved all lovely things of earth— 
They beam’d with every sweet emotion— 
Turn’d to the ground with modest grace, 
Or look’d to Heaven with young devotion. 


“« But sixteen seasons wrought a change— 

They learn’d a secret—by this token :— 

That they could read in others’ eyes 
The admiration never spoken. 

They learn’d what tell-tale mirrors show’d— 
That whosoe’er might flout their bearer, 

There might be maids as fair, perchance, 
But not a living maiden fairer. 


“ The knowledge brought its natural fruit, 
But being link’d with gentle feeling ; 
With sense, and modesty, and truth, 
And virtue, past my wit’s revealing ; 
Men’s hearts were overthrown at once, 
And through the world, you bright enslaver, 
You walk’d—a thing of life and light— 
On whom to look was joy and favour. 


“ The hearts you wounded, who shall count? 
Talk of three volumes of romances ! 
A hundred could not chronicle 
The hurts, fatalities, mischances ! 
I cannot tell such endless tales 
Half through, or quarter ; who could read ’em ? 
Then, oh, be spiteful— heartless—vain— 
And leave, oh, leave us to our freedom ! 


“« But while, as now, you win onr hearts 
By sense and virtue, wit and kindness, 
We gaze—we doat—we kneel—we pray— 
The wisest worst, for utter blindness. 
“ Take pity, Clara,—make your choice— 
The story of your eyes l’ve told you ; 
The sooner wed, the better fate 
For those who hope as they behold you.” 


So sang a knight of olden time ; 

The eyes he praised, with pleasure shining ; 
And Clara tripping from the porch, 

Unloosed his arms around her twining. 

“’ve made my choice, for love is blind, 

And it has proved my wit’s undoing ; 
So fix the day, you feolish knight— 

I'll marry you, and stop your wooing !” 


SONG OF A SPADE. 


Of old, a spade was called a “ spade,’”’ 
By simples and by sages : 

A “ workman ”’ did his honest “ work,” 
And “ servants ’’ earned their “ wages.” 

A “man ” was title of respect. 
Whenever virtue named it ; 

There was but one of higher worth, 
And lovely “ woman ” claim’d it, 

But now we masquerade with words— 
The truth a great offence is— 

And desecrate our English tongue 
By pride and false pretences, 


We shame the language of our sires, 
We talk so mild and meekly ; 


+ 


We've “ operatives ” for working-men, 
And draw our “ salaries” weekly. 

Our “lady ” takes the place of “ wife,” 
That word so true and hearty; 

And every “ man’s” a “ gentleman,” 
Unless we call him “ oy 

The “ shopman” hates the man of “ shop,” 
And by perversion later, 

The man who digs the railway trench 
Is call’d a “ navigator.” 


O, give me back our honest speech ! 
It had a soul of beauty ; 
And let us do our daily “ work,” 
And think it pleasant duty. 
Let’s earn our “ wages ” as of yore— 
The world can never harm us ; 
Let’s love our “ sweethearts ” and our “ wives,” 
And own that “ women ” charm us. 
So shall our actions, like our words, 
Be void of affectation. 
And “ spade ”’ be spade, and “ man ” be man, 
Throughout the British nation. 
; oui 
POMPEY ON TELEGRAM. 
Tune.—" Sitch a gittin up-stairs.” 
Oh! hab es heard ob de row dere am, 
*Bout dis here new word Telegram ? 
De Cambridge and de Oxford School, 
Boaf ob dem call de oder a fool. 


Sitch a quotin’ ob Greek. and makin’ ob a riddle, 
Sitch a quotin’ ob Greek I nebber did see. 


De word he may be foul Greek or fair, 

Which him don’t know and him don’t care ; 

But him sound more tickle dis nigger’s ear, 

Dan any him’s heard for many a year. 
Sitch, &c. 


- 

De word him short, de word him sweet, 

And berry pleasant to repeat, 

Him ’zackly fit de nigger’s lip, 

And de debble may care for him scollumship : 
Sitch, &. 


Derefore in Johnson jest you look, 

When next him publish him spelling-book, 

And dere I spects dere will be found 

Dat lilly new word wid de lubly sound : 
Sitch, 


De telegram a ’greeable name ; 
Him wish him news may be ebber de same ; 
De next we gets, widout no flam, 
Him hope a berry good telegram ; 
Sitch, &c. 
Se eee 


THE LOST ENVOY. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, the 25th of November, 1809, two travel- 
lers, accompanied by a servant, arrived at the post-house of Perleberg, 
in Upper Saxony, en rowe from Berlin to Hamburg, and immediately or- 
dered horses. They travelled with Prussian passports, but under ficti- 
tious names. Of the elder of the two, little, unfortunately, is known; 
but that little is so full of sinister significance, that [ am persuaded Iam 
doing him no injustice iz branding him as an agent of the French police. 
He will be known to us throughout this paper as the merchant Kriiger. 
His companion was an Englishman of the name of Bathurst, a son of the 
then Bishop of Norwich, returning from a secret diplomatic mission to 
the court of Vienna. Mr. Bathurst seemed to be labouring under some 
terrible apprehensions. Throughout the journey, all his actions had been 
marked by an air of indecision, which to the several post-masters seemed 
unaccountable. At Perleberg, the horses which he had ordered on his 
arrival, were countermanded before they could be harnessed. Not feel- 
ing himself safe, as he said, in the post-house, he went, about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, to Captain Klitzing, the Prussian governor of the town, 
and begged for a safeguard, which at seven in the evening he dismissed. 
During some hours he was engaged at his desk in a small room of the 
house, and was seen to burn a number of papers which he took from his 
portfolio. On another occasion, he was observed in the kitchen stand- 
ing before the fire, playing with his watch, and counting his money in 
the presence of a crowd of postilions, hostlers, and tapsters. At length 
about nine o’clock in the evening the horses were again ordered to be in 
readiness ; but when the postmaster went to announce the packing of 
the carriage, Mr. Bathurst bad disappeared. From that hour to this, his 
fate has remained shrouded in impenetrable mystery. 

In England, in the meantime, his return had been anxiously expected 
by the cabinet and bis relations. ‘ We knew,” says his sister, “ the dan- 
gers to which he was exposed on his journey, surrounded as he was by 
enemies on all sides; while the impossibility of any intelligence being 
received of him by letter rendered us doubly anxious and uncertain. 
Day afier day passed, and no tidings of him arrived. It was concluded 
that he had taken a circuitous route, and travelled incognito to avoid 
falling into the hands of the French. Weeks, however, elapsed, and we 
still heard nothing of the missing one. The agonising suspense of his 
wife and relations it would be difficult to describe. I perfectly well re- 
member that every knock at the street-door caused the liveliest emotions 
arising from the hope that it might be our much loved brother. At 
length, one evening in December, my father received an express from 
Lord Wellesley, requesting his immediate attendance at Apsley House, 
his lordship having something of importance to communicate, On my 
father’s return, we were all alarmed at his pale and dejected aspect, He 
informed us that government had received intelligence of the sudden and 
mysterious disappearance of my brother at Perleberg, a small town on 
the route from Vienna, where he had stopped for rest and refreshment,* 

A reward of £1,000 was immediately offered by the British govern- 
ment, and another of equal amount by the relatives of the missing en- 
voy, for any authentic information as to his fate ; and his wife prepared 
in person to set out in search of him, as-soon as the Baltic ports should 
be free from ice. In the spring of 1810, accordingly, she proceeded to 
Stockholm, whence, under the protection of Swedish passports, she entered 








Prussia through Pomerania, and reached Berlin in safety. At Berlin she 
found, to her astonishment, a safe-conduct awaiting her from the Em- 
pes Napoleon, and, armed with it, she at once proceeded to Perleberg. 

entreat the reader to bear this circumsiance in mind, as I shall have 
occasion to refer to it in the sequel. 

At Perleberg, Mrs, Bathurst’s enquiries were met by statements so 
conflicting as to impede rather than to facilitate her search. Whether 
her husband was dead or was still alive ; whether, if dead, he had fallen 
by his own hand, or had perished beneath the knife of some ruffian ma- 
raader or political assassin ; and whether, if alive, he had been the vic- 
tim of violent abduction, or had voluntarily absconded, were questions 
which she found herself unable to solve, and which no astuteness has yet 


been found to free from obscurity and confusion. It appeared 
that, immediately on Mr. Bathurst's disappearance, his servant had waited 
on the governor, and Baie him of the circumstance. Klitzing, who 

for a ball which was to be held that evening in the Crown 


rok aaak 

Hotel, immediately sent for the civic authorities. and desired them to 
make all possible inquiries into the case. No lack of zeal can be charged 
against these gentlemen. They at once arrested Kriiger and the servant, 
and placed under the guard of a troop of cuirassiers. They took 
possession of all Mr. Bathurst’s property, with the exception of a rich 
fur-cloak which was missing. They sent scouts into the town and into 
the neighbouring country: but when on Sunday morning they waited on 
the governor, it was found that all their researches had been in vain. 


| Not a trace of the missing man had been discovered. 


And now it was that the first suspicious circumstance connected with 
the conduct of Klitzing occurred. After charging the magistrates to pro- 
secute their ghd with the utmost ardour, and especially to do their 
best to probe'the mystery of the missing cloak, he announced his inten- 
tion of going ito the country for a few hours. But his return was de- 
ferred till Monday evening, when he explained his lengthened absence by 
saying that he had been at Berlia for the purpose of obtaining instrac- 
tions. In the interim, the magistrates had been indefatigable. It was 
necessary to obtain a clue to the identification of the abstracted cloak, 
which none of them had seen, and for this purpose Mr. Bathurst’s ser- 
vant was seat for. His deposition was taken down in writing, and, on 
the governor’s return, was laid before him. Klitzing’s character had 
always stood bigh ; but his behaviour on this occasion looks susp'ciously 
like an at to stifle all inquiries that might lead to unpleasant dis- 
closures -his government or its task-masters, the French police. 
He thr ants aupesisign into the Mies stormed at the m 
trates, d¢cused <hewi OY arbitrary practices anid vesting the ese 
an undue importance, and threatened to report their conduct to the autho- 
rities in Berlin. A feud, which lasted for many weeks, and effectually 
prevented a proper sifting of the whole affair, was the consequence of 
this impeachment. Kriiger and the servant of the lost envoy succeeded 
in evading their guards ; and the first intimation which the Perleberg 
authorities received of the former’s whereabout was when, nearly three 
weeks after Mr. Bathurst’s disappearance, the burgomaster saw in a Ber- 
lin paper a notification that an unknown person, calling himself the mer- 
chant Kriiger, had arrived in that city,from Perleberg. Immediate inqui- 
ries were made respecting him, of the police of the capital ; an exhibition 
of official zeal for which the police minister expressed his thanks, at the 
same time courteously assuring his correspondents that it was unneces- 
sary for them to trouble themselves further in the matter, that “ all was 
right,” and that the pretended merchant Kriiger was the companion of 
the missing envoy. Of the unfortunate man’s servant, no trace could be 
discovered ; but it transpired that Mr. Bathurst had been warned by a 
friend in Berlin to beware of his attendant, and that his suspicions of 
treachery had been strengthened by finding in the man’s possessions a 
bill for £500, of which he could give no good account. 

The Perleberg authorities were now completely at fault. Every docu- 
ment which might have served to aid their couacils was studiously with- 
held from them by the governor. Suddenly, however, it was announced 
that a certain hostler of the name of Schmidt, who bad been in the kitchen 
of the posthouse when Mr. Bathurst so imprudently exhibited his purse 
and watch, had absconded, and that the missing cloak had been found in 
the possession of his family. Schmidt himself was never afterwards heard 
of; but his wife and son, both of whom were persons of notoriously bad 
character, were brought before the magistrates, and, after a rigid exami- 
nation, which elicited nuthing, beyond a bare suspicion, to implicate ei- 
ther of them in the murder or abduction of the unfortunate traveller, 
were each sentenced to eight weeks’ imprisonment for concealment of the 
stolen. property. 

But the doom of the vanished man remained as mysterious as ever. A 
reward of ten thalers had, at the instigation of Kiitzing, been offered to 
any one who should bring him to the magistracy either dead or alive, 
The river Steppenitz was drained of its waters during two days, while 
search was made along its bed ; every barn, hedge, ditch, and wood, for 
miles around the town, was ransacked for many days with hounds, sticks, 
nets, and other instruments, but without success. The town itself, and 
the gardens which surround it, were similarly rammaged. The disrepu- 
table resorts frequented by the younger Schmidt, every cellar and loft 
attached to the taverns wherein it could be ascertained he had been drink- 
ing or dancing, the post house, and the cellar of the town-hall, which was 
used as a taproom, were especially scrutinised ; but all research was 
fruitless. The magistrates were in despair, and bad reluctantly resolved 
to abandon the search, when, precisely six weeks after the envoy’s disap- 
pearance, his pantaloons were found, perforated by two shot-hoies, on the 
border of a fir-wood near the town. ; 

They were discovered by a woman of the name of Weide, who, in com- 
pany with the wife of a shoemaker, had gone to the forest for the osten- 
sible purpose of gathering brushwood. They were found stretched at 
length upon the ground, and turned inside out; but, although saturated 
with the rain which had fallen in torrents during many wecks, a few lines, 
in the handwriting of the missing man, which were discovered, scribbled 
on a scrap of paper, in one of the pockets, were still easily decipherable. 
But, as the pantaloons could not have been exposed to such a deluge for 
many hours, without the waters obliterating the writing, and reducing 
the paper itself to pulp, the conclusion is a fair one that they had been 
thus ostentatiously laid out for the purpose of strengthening the impres- 
sion that their wearer had been murdered and stripped by the hostler 
Schinidt. The note in the missing man’s handwriting was addressed to 
his wife, and was safely conveyed to her. It had evidently been written 
in great haste, and in terrible perturbation. It set forth the dangers to 
which the wriler was exposed from his enemies ; expzessed great fears 
that he should never reach England, and inveighed bitterly against the 
Russians and the Count d’Entraigues ;* by whom, he said. bis ruin had 
been brought about. Weide and the shoemaker’s wife, on their discovery 
being communicated to the magistrates, underwent a rigorous examina- 
tion ; the fir-wood was once mote thoroughly searched, and the surround- 





* A French spy, then resident in London. A few months after Mr, Bathurst’s 
dieuppeementny’ Butraigues was assassinated by his Italian servant, at the insti- 
gation, a8 was sup; ,of the French goverument, some of whose 





* Memoirs and C of Dr. H. Bathurst, Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich. Byte datekanlnotent 1853. 


count had betrayed, or impradently permitted to escape him. 
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ambassador was confined fortress. —— 
fact during her continental explorations, the wife re 

, waited upon the governor, and implored him to tell her 
tra e at once admitted having made the statement referred to, 
but assured Mrs. Bathurst that he had made it by mistake, and that the 
in question was one Louis Fritz, a spy of Mr. Canning’s. Mrs. 
begged earnestly to see the man: but Fritz, she was told, had 
before into 8; On her ys pony the Foreign 

Office after her return to England, Mrs, Bathurst found that no such 
son as Fritz had ever been employed by the British government. The 
the odious sticy of Napale io the tovtrems of Monicbure’ “ewe 

polic apoleon, in the , 

» It cannot be denied, mel that this hypothesis does not wholly har- 
monise with circumstances which, whether true or false, were at least at 
the time very generally reported. It is certain that in one of his last 
letters to his wife, Mr. urst had expressed his intention of returning 
by Col and Stockholm ; and a story is still ieee be Bo passentty of 
Schwerin, how, at a late hour on that fatal night, a stranger called at 
the house of a consul in the neighbourhood of Wismar on the coast of 
Mecklenburg, and requested an interview with him. The man, however, 
being absent, the servant asked what name she should mention. The an- 
swer, given in Germaa with a foreign accent, was: “ Never mind that ;’’ 
but she was desired to say thatan English gentleman wished to sce her 
master at the post-house at an early hour on the following morning. 
When the consal called as directed, however, he found that his midnight 
visitor had departed, leaving no message. In the course of the day, the 
wrecks of two boats which had foundered at sea, were washed ashore ; 
and in one of these, it is su e stranger had embarked. But if 
this seetees ware indced Mr. Bathurst, how are we to account for the sub- 
—- discovery of his trousers in the neighbourhood of Perleberg ? 

only other hypothesis which seems to demand examination, is that 
which ascribes to the hostler Schmidt and his son Auguste the murder of 
the missing man. That the youoger Schmidt had been much in contact 
with Mr. urst throughout the afternoon of the 25th of November, is 
beyond a doubt ; and, if we could rely upon the authenticity, a story told 
by a lady, now the wife of a physician at Perleberg, but who was, at the 
time of Mr. Batburst’s disappearance, connected with the household in 
which Captain Klitzing lodged, would go far to fix the crime upon the 
fugitive hostler and his gate son. About five o’clock in the af.er- 


siood fterrars too Mf. beiburl called tt Se bode and requested 


see the governor. The reader is already aware that 
pose of solicitin 
en 










a safeguard at the post-house. 


under great mental agitation, and, whetber from cold | ted 


or fear, shivered from head to foot. At the request of Klitzing, the girl 
made the visitor some tea, which revived him greatly. While drinking 
it, he spoke wildly of the dangers which had threatened him along the 
whole route from Vienna, said that he must be quickly off if he 
would reach the coast in safety. After pressing upon the girl some 
money, which, however, she refused, the stranger took his leave; but 
upon going to the window to look after him, she was surprised to see him 
walking rapidly in a direction quite opposite to that which led to the 
congress Shortly afterwards, the younger Schmidt called in quest of 

and on being informed of the route he had taken, followed fust upon 
his ps. In a few hours afterwards, the town was in a commotion 
at the stranger's disappearance. Such was the s' told by the Perle- 
berg physician’s wife, to the sister of Mrs. Bathurst in 1852; but “ she 
= ,” as that lady remarked, “in so hurried and excited a manner, 

it appeared like a tale told by rote, and made up according to direc- 
tions at the time.” It is further to be observed that, if the lady meant to 
imply that Mr. Bathurst was overtaken at this time, and immediately 
hi away by Schmidt, the story is inconsistent with the fact of the 
former having at nine o’clock in the evening ordered his carriage to be in 
readiness, his bill at the post-house to be made out. 

The fact, moreover, is, that Auguste Schmidt was, about six months 
after Mr. Bathurst’s disappearance, actually arrested at the instance of 
his family, and tried for the murder; but the case completely broke 
down. Another attempt to bring the crime home to him was made 

the instrumentality of an abandoned woman of the name of 
Hacker, whose house was much frequented by Schmidt, and lay in the 
direction said to have been pursued by the missing man after leaving 
Kli » Hacker stated that at the time of the occurrence, a party of 
French soldiers was billeted upon her, and that they, in conjunction with 
Schmidt, who had lured Mr. Bathurst to the house, committed the murder. 
The body, ehe added, had been carried to distant part of the coast, and 
buried in the sand, upon which all traces of disturbance must have been 
speedily obliterated. But the woman afterwards confessed that the story 
had been a fabrication, and that she was utterly ignorant of the fate 
which had befallen the Lost Envoy. 





A PEEP INTO THE FLOWERY KINGDOM. 


In the gravity of events occurring throughout the British empire in India, and 
the intense interest which they naturally excite, it must not be forgotten that 
the problem of dealing with the Chinese remains yet to be solved. The followin; 
extracts from letters recently published claim therefore a place in our miscel- 
ys They are vastly superior to the ordinary run of “ correspondence.” — Ed. 


Shanghai, Aug. 7. 

* * * * Next morning we were still out of sight of land, but the lead- 
man’s cry told that we were steaming in shallow waters. The morning’s 
bath showed that the water was quite fresh and opaque, with rich allu- 
vial soil. There were no other symptoms of land. We were in the mouth 
of the mighty river Yang-tse—* the child of the ocean’’—the richest river 
in the world—richest in navigable water, in mighty cities, in industrious 
human beings, in affluent tributaries, and in wide margins of cultivated 
lands of exhaustless fertility. This vast expanse ef turbid fresh water is 
saturated with the loam of ficlds 1,500 miles away. Portion of this rip- 
pling element was gathered = those great mountain ranges of Central 
Asia where the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the two t rivers that 

Siam and Cochia China, and the fierce “ yellow river” which per- 
vades the north of China divide the drainage. e volume was increased 
by every mountain and every descending streamlet through 600,000 
square miles of midland China. In its pride and in its strength the proud 
river fights for a little while with ocean himself for empire, drives back 
his salt waves, and establishes a fresh water province in the midst of his 
dominions. The Chinese love and venerate the Yang-tse as Chinese sons 
love and venerate their fathers. Philosophers draw their parables from 
his greatness and beneficence, historians nicle his droughts and floods 
as events more important than the change of dynasties, poets find his 


praises the most popular theme for their highest flight of song. 


Many a gentle dullard will think or bee Br I am “ straining after the | to need 


pamarenges,” or, more horrible still, “ ing sentiment.” Don’t believe 
os I write ra idly what I feel earnest] neatly The Yan tee-Kinng is the 

enigme, secre e grea' puzzle. cannot make 
Mr. Doldrums, or Sir John Fathead, or General Crass understand the 
grandeur and the all-importance of this river, I shall never succeed in fix- 



















ne tee Y seize upon it and 
immediately the tide shall cease to cover it. 
and convo a thousand janks and lorchas are 
scudding to and fro in the estuary. we not far up the chan- 
nel of “ the child of the ocean”—“ the father of rivers” —“ the girdle of 
China.” A pent aay seamark (which wants only a telegraph upon 
complete,) and a floating lighthouse mark the 
tse-Kiang, the river Wang Poo, 
its waters. Upon a low spit of stands the desolate and amphi- 
bious looking village of Woosung, The place is not really desolate and 
is not reall Canpibioea, for large fortunes are constantly being made 
here (the golden sands of commerce accumulate as rapidly as the depo- 
sits of Yang-tse-Kiang,) and the piles on which the buildings are erected 
lift them up out of danger of inundation. But the Chinese have a talent 
for giving an appearance of squalor to their towns and villa, ‘ 
I did not land, but proceeded immediately in a sanpan to Messrs. Dent’s 
receiving-ship, which lies strongly anch fore and aft in the mouth of 
the river. Time was when the Jane was a floating garrison with a 
disciplined crew trained to gunnery and boarding practice. Her guns are 
still in very good order, but she is not likely to test their powers ; for the 
Mandarin junks are no longer her enemies, and the pirates holds her in 
great respect. I am afraid she is a very wicked Emily Jane, for she is 
crammed with opium, and the odour of the drug is strong in her spacious 
cabins. Your “ Special Correspondent ” ought to be above such base con- 
siderations ; but temperance advocates have been known to relish a 
rump steak cooked upon the furnace fire of Broadwood’s brewery, and I 
must own that when the frank and hospitable commander of the Emily 
Jane had responded to my letter of introduction =! an invitation to join 
him in some well-cooled terne, a joint of capital Shanghai mutton, 
and a successfully concocted ice pudding—grateful contrast to the mono- 
tonous fare of a passenger steam-boat—I did not look about me with so 
much flaming indignation as a total abstinence-from-opium advocate 
ought to have done. These cool drinks calm one’s judgment. 
shall return to this opium question hereafter—I hope in more serious 
and ratiocinative mood. After “ tiffin” I left the Emily Jane, for the tide 
was making, and Shanghai is seven miles up this river Wang Poo. 
At a distance of three miles, in the gray twilight, Shanghai looks like 
a distant view of Woolwich. The tall spars of the Pique frigate, the Eng- 
lish and American steamers of war, and a fleet of merchant vessels give 
an air of life and bustle to the waters of this noble tributary to the Yang- 
tse-Kiang. Higher up, where a turn in the river gives an inland appear- 
ance, we see a multitudinous mass of junk masts, just as from Greenwich 
and Woolwich we see the spars of the ships that crowd our docks. All 
tells of a large commerce requiring a strong protection. In this indis- 
tinct light the “hongs” of the European settlement loom like the ship 
slips at Deptford or Woolwich. It is only upon a near approach that 
they resolve themselves into fine finished buildings, some columned like 
Grecian temples, some square and massive like I palaces, but all de- 
——- that the res angusta domi is a woe unknown to Englishmen in 
hina. 
The English settlement at Shanghai is situate upon a bend of this river 
Wang Poo. Its boundaries are its fortitications. On one side the Soo- 


choo river, which comes down from the great city Soo-choo (the Birming- | trying 


ham of China) and falls into the Wang Poo, forms its limits. On the 
other side, the Yang-kang-pang canal shuts it from the settlement allot- 
to the French. This allotment extends up to the walls of the 
Chinese city of Shanghai. 

The frontage upon the Wang Poo, between the Soo-choo river and the 
canal, is nearly a mile in length, and the settlement extends backwards 
about half a mile. This is divided into squares by six roads at right 
angles with the river, and three parallel to it, and in these squares are the 

dences and godowns of the commercial houses, each in its surrounding 
plot of ornamental ground. In the rear of all is the Shanghai race- 
course. 

I am so fortunate as to be commended to the princely hospitality of Mr. 
Beale, whose pe ae of entertainment is so large that he can allot a 
separate establ ent to each guest. I ronan. the rooms where Mr. 
Fortune stored stored his and where he hung up that terrible 
double-barrelled gun which raked the decks of so many pirate junks. 

If I have succeeded in conveying to the reader any notion of this place, 
he will recognize in it the present mainstay and the future hope of our 
trade with China. Almost jay the site of this handsome Anglo- 
Chinese city was paddyfields and cotton grounds. In 1856 309, British 
ships of the tonnage 32,943 tons unloaded on the quays. Imports from 
the whole world to the amount of £3,010,511 passed through the Custom- 
house, and in addition to these opium to the value of £4,624,305 passed 
through this portal to the interior of China. Yet, notwithstanding this 
amount of legal and illegal imports, a further importation, £4,287,990 in 
hard bullion, was requisite to settle the balance of trade with Europe 
and America, and to pay for the enormous amount of tea and silk which 
China sent down to Shanghai, and Shanghai distributed to Europe, Ame- 
rica, and Australia. 

This is something like prosperity—a single port with an annual ba- 
lance of four millions and a quarter in its favour. But for the opium the 
amount would have been nine millions. In the current year, according 
to all present ap ces, the sum may reach £9,000,000, even with the 
set-off of the opium ; and but for this undesirable resource for hedging 
our losses, the civilized world would have to find £14,000,000 worth of 
silver to pay the Chinamen who supply this single port. 

It is impossible to predict this as a certainty. Perhaps the native 
Chinese merchants may overstand their market and the exports may be 
checked. All we know at prsent is that the Chinese have a tremendous 
silk crop, and are holding out for most extortionate prices; and that, 
although some houses hold their hands, there are others who think it can 
all be sent to Europe at a profit at the prices demanded, and are buying 
freely. In any other country this problem would meet a certain solution, 
but in China even this great export trade is as nothing. There is a com- 
peting home market of 360,000,000 of people, and almost every labourer 

n the cities has his holyday silk tunic. 

True, it is small merit in an Englishman’s eyes that this port of 
Shanghai is so productive to China that it drains us of our bullion, de- 
ranges our exchanges, and embarrasses our commerce. Bat it is a fact, 
and a very — fact. I am not now going to investigate why this 
so happens. 1 am not in a condition to speak authoritatively yet of the 
doings at the Pihsin, the Taeping, and the Kan Custom-honse, or to tell 
the mysteries of that cordon of Douanes which is drawn round this port, 
and prevents our goods from penetrating, with fair chance of competition, 
60 miles into the interior. hen I have succeeded or failed in getting 
near these places, and have got all the information I can gather, I shall 
devote some very lengthy epistles to the great question of how to work 
our manufactories into China. At present I have no further purpose than 
to show what a commercially important place this port of Shanghai is, to 
fix it in the public mind so that in our dealings with the Court of Pekin 
it may hold its ae rank. 

Beyond the limits of the European settlements the rich alluvial plain on 
which Shanghai stands extends for 20 miles without a hillock. We must 
admire the fertility of the soil and the industry of the people, but there 
all our gratification must end. The roads are devious footpaths, and the 
courses of traffic are dikes and drains falling rapidly to ruin. When the 
fiereeness of the sun is a little moderated I walk about these fenny tracks 
as they wind more tortuously than the footways in the marshes between 
Erith and Greenhithe. They all tell of better days. They are strongly 
paved with rough blocks of granite or of limestone, fortunately too solid 

repair. Small drains are crossed upon slabs of stone of many 
tons weight, and wider water-courses are crossed by bridges of stone built 
to last centuries. But where present or constant care is required we see 
the evidences of a decrepit Government and an unsettled society. Reeds 
and bamboos choke the watercourses ; some have become dry which were 
navigable five years ago. Here we come upon the site of the Imperialist 
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which, indeed, is their normal occupation all the year through ; the able. 

bodied part of the family having cleared their leguminous crop, will 

plough up the ground, and either prepare it for wheat, or, if the situation 
favourable, will bank up the land and let in the water to prepare for 

rice, The wheat is off the ground in May or June, and the cotton is again 

sown. 

Thus three crops annually are obtained from this alluvial plain. 

O Vice-Consul ys utriusque lingue—to whom the manners 
and the |; age of C! are even as the manners and the language of 
Paris or of London, tell me what means that more than usually pestilen- 
tial stench. It seems to radiate from that decaying pepper-box 
tower, which, although not 20 feet high, we must by the courtesy of Chi. 
na call a pagoda. 

Undismayed, the energetic Vice-Consul, who sometimes acts as guide, 
philosopher, and friend, and tiates with me over this maze, advances 
through a vapour so thick that [ wonder the Chinese do not cut it into 
blocks and use it for manure—and at a distance of five yards from the 
building puffed hard at his cheroot and said,— 

“ That is the baby tower.” 

“ The ———?”’ said I, inquiringly. 

“ The baby tower. Look through that rent in the stone-work—not too 
close, or the stream of effluvia may kill you. You see a mound of whieps 
of bamboo straw. It seems to move, but it is only the crawling of the 
worms. Sometimes a tiny leg or arm, or a little fleshless bone, pro- 
trades from the straw. The tower is not so full now as I have seen it ; 
they must have cleared it recently.” 

“ Ts this a cemetery or a slaughterhouse ?”” 

“ The Chinese say it is = a tomb. Coffins are dear, and the pea- 
santry are poor. When a child dies the pareats wrap it round with bam- 
boo, throw it in at that window, and all is done. When the tower is 
ane the proper authorities burn the heap and spread the ashes over the 

and.’ 

There is no inquiry, no check. The parent has power to kill or to 
save. Nature speaks in the heart of a Chinese mother as in the breast of 
an lish matroo. But want and shame sometimes shout louder still. 
There is a foundling hospital in the Chinese city with a cradle outside 
the door and a hollow bamboo above it. Strike a blow upon the bam- 
boo, and the cradle is drawn inside. Ifit contain an infant, it is taken 
and cared for, and no questions asked. There is also a system of domes- 
tic slavery in China. At an early age a child is worth dollars, a father 
or mother may for money delegate their own absolute power—delegate 
without losing it—for, althou the father may have sold his son to a 
stranger, or although a mother may have sold her daughter to prostitu- 
tion—and concubines in China are only thus to be obtained—the duty 
from child to parent remains unimpaired, and is strictly performed. 

The incentives thus offered by Mammon and the alternative proffered 
by native charity may save lives that would otherwise be destroyed ; but 
this baby-tower is a terrible institution. It stands there, close to the 
walls of a crowded city, an intrusive invitation to infanticide. 

I have paid one hurried visit to the Chinese city, but must patos 
any description of it until I have opportunity to see it thoroughly, and 
this will-not be for some weeks. Ever since my arrival here I have been 
to organize an expedition into the interior, but every one is afraid 
of fever and ague and sunstrokes, and talks of two months hence, when I 
hope to be thinking of coming home. At last I have found a companion 
inan ardent missionary who speaks the language well. I have pur- 
chased a modest Chinese wardrobe, and a barber is deliberating upon the 
fabrication of a toupee, with a handsome tail attached. With the aid of 
Chinese spectacles, which are always four inches in diameter, I flatter 
myself I am so disguised that my housekeeper, with her best spectacles 

. 


on, would not recognize me. * * * 
On the Imperial Canal, Aug. 10. 

At the close of my last despatch, while the authorities at Hongkong 
were resolving upon a formal blockade of the river,—a measure which 
was convenient to the fleet, and which the ripened rice harvest renders 
not very important to the Cantonese,—I was about to employ the inter- 
val of Lord Elgin’s absence in gathering a little experience in the 
interior. 

On the appointed day Mr. Edkins, the missionary, Dr. Dickson, of Can- 
ton, and myself started in three sauchau boats, with a fair flood tide, up 
the Wangpoo River. Our object was to reach Ningpo through the net- 
work of internal canals, and without crossing the bay. This‘is a journey 
never yet made even by the missionaries, and Mr. Edkins regards it as a 
pioneering expedition preparatory to future labours. 

Our first stage is to Hangchau, and thus far our boatmen have cove- 
nanted to convey us. These sauchau boats are somewhat like the larger 
gondolas which go outside into the Adriatic. The cabins are fitted up 
with no little pretension. Mine had plate-glass windows ; much carving 
and some gilding had been lavished upon it. There was a joss-house 
with a vacant niche for any idol I might fancy to put there, and two ec- 
clesiastical candlesticks, upon the spikes whereof I might, if I had pleased, 
burn any sized joss-sticks or wax candles. The extent of this, my habita- 
tion for the next six days, was however not great—it was seven feet six 
inches square. Nor was there provision for effeminate luxury. There was 
a locker within which I might put my most important baggage, on which 
I could spread my bamboo matting, and over which I hung my mosquito 
curtains ; there was a small table and two camphor-wood stools. What 
more can a man want? There was a box, with “ Fortnum and Mason’s”’ 
name upon it in one corner, a modicum of sherry and Bordeaux and a do- 
zen of soda water in another corner, and a revolver and double-barrelled 
gun handy to the grip. The use of the firearms is, I believe, solely this ; 
the boatmen will not go on at night unless they know you have them. 
The adroitness of the Chinese thieves will justify their contempt for any 
barbarian swell mobsman. Mr. Edkins not long since found that some 
one had during his slumbers crept in at the cabin window, taken his keys 
out of his pocket, opened his trunk, and abstracted all his dollars, leav- 
ing the trunk open, and nothing else, not even the proprietor, disturbed. 
But I do not hear of any open piratical attacks up the country, and you 
do not want firearms to drive away a thief. The first thing he would 
steal would probably be the gun and the revolver. 

Off we go, then, up this tributary of the Yang-tse-Kiang. About four 
miles an hour is our pace, propelled as we are by one gigantic oar, worked 
over the stern by three men, curved in the handle, and made to perform 
in the water the evolution we call skulling. We pass through the Euro- 

n shipping, by the floating bath, and into and along moored tiers of 
junks, which may almost vie in numbers with the shipping in our pool. 
Hundreds of these ply between Shanghai and Amoy, bringing sugar here 
and taking cotton back. A thousand others will start this season for 
Shantung, and will carry with them 100,000 pieces of our gray shirtings 
—a demand owing, the merchants say, to exceptional causes. 

In an hour we are clear of the environs ‘of Shanghai, and we look to 
see the river contract to the proper decent dimensions of a third-rate 


| Stream. Nothing of the sort. Seven miles up the Wangpoo is still quite 


a mile in width, and for the greenness and flatness of its banks, and the 
European outline of foliage, we might be a little below Gravesend. 

Resenting. perhaps, my small respect for him as a third-class river, the 
Wangpoo treats us to a capful of wind just as the tide is finished, and the 
boatmen incontinently run into a creek, which leads up to a village pos- 
sessing a high pagoda and a Buddhist monastery. 

On our walk to the village—quickly speeding, for we hope to reach 
the pagoda before the sun has set—I notice the same lavish expenditure 
of labour in paving the footpaths and bridging the dykes with slabs of 
limestone or granite which struck me in the neighbéurhood of Shan hai. 


The pagoda, from the galleries of which nothing is visible but the limit- 
less fat plain and the frequent villages, is of course @ thing comparatively 
of yesterday. The Buddhists brought the form from India not long be- 
fore the birth of Christ ; but these products of untiring toil, these mounds 
and dykes, these countless masses of enormous stones brought from afar 
—still more those practical, matter-of-fact, Sabbathless, business-loving, 
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habits of mind which under a less corrupt and depress- 

of rule would lead the present race of Chinese to sustain these 

to create others—that insensibility to play of fancy, yet love 
theses—that inca; 


and forced anti - - 
preciation of mere geometrical metry— that 
tion from (not divergence from) all the modes of 
vehicles of th t, traditions, and superstitions of other 
things t a train of dreamy thoughts, and send the 
‘wand wandering book to times almost as old as that setting sun. May it 
not be that;we have here ‘a not very de te specimen of a civil 
covered the whole earth our traditions begin—which 
flourished before the Semitic or Indo-Germanic race had being 
has left its traces in India and in yy in Mexico and in Italy, 
in California and in Greece, in Brittany in Normandy, and in the 
most remote islands of the ocean ; pilers of mounds and hewers of moun- 
builders of Babels whose might was quenched we know not how, 
ee can just trace under the names of 

- a or Etruscans mingling with new races and los- 

entity. 

the night upon the wide and troubled waters of the Whang- 
th less of meekness than befitted the peaceful character of my com- 
panion. I oe starting as soon as the flood tide made. Every 
wave seemed to under the flat bottom of my boat, and she rolled 
and quivered and creaked as though she would have quoted Mencius to 
rebuke my impatience. But the night was very beautiful. It was so hot 
that I lay outside with my head against the broad junk-like prow, and 
even the rushing wind brought no coolness ; the round moon looked down 
in all her splendour, but did not dim the light of the big stars. Ever as 
one of our sister boats went ahead, the oar oscillating to and fro at her 
prodaced a sheet of phosphoric radiance which neither moon nor 
Sometim ’s we neared the banks, and then the monoto- 
nous croak of the frog was heard, and in sheltered places flights of fire- 
flies, like flakes of diamond, fluttered up and down among the cotton 
plants, and then also myriads of mosquitoes of great stature came off and 
sounded their declaration of war in my ears, 

We were not alone on the Wangpoo. On the contrary, there were never 
less than a hundred sail in sight. Some were beating up and others were 
coming down, the strong monsoon urging them swiftly against the tide. 
Sometimes collisions seemed imminent, but a little shouting and ali weat 
clear. 
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From 3 o’clock till 8 I slept, and awoke to find myself moored against 
the village of Min-Hang. While at this village I fell in with a Chinese 
physician, who had escaped from Nankin when it fell into the hands of 
the rebels. He was the first specimen of a Chinese gentleman I had seen. 
The villages in this neighbourhood contain many fugitives from the rebel 
districts. The Government lodges them in the temples and allows them 
30 cash (about 3d.) a-day, wherewith, at the present prices, they cannot 
buy even a sufficiency of rice. Of course disease is common among them, 
and this benevolent old gentleman devotes himself to their care. He 
came on board my boat and we had a long chat. He insists that the key 
of the Yang-tee-Kiang, Chin-Kiang, has been recovered by the Imperial- 
ists ; for his friends at Soo-choo have written to him to say so. I doubt 
this, however ; for if this decisive event had happened the Government 
would certainly have announced it at Shanghai. 

His views is that the rebellion is dying out. He says the locusts have 
destroyed it, having especially come on those provinces where the rebels 
hold their sway. He does not rest his expectation upon the Imperial 
armies, for he says the rebels are robbers and murderers, accustomed to 
every artifice, and adepts in all villany. All the loyal people can do is 
to hem the conflagration round and wait till it burns out. 

These are the opinions of a well-informed Chinese gentleman, who has 
seen much more of these rebels than the Europeans who have written 
upon the subject. About 48 hours is the longest period that any Euro- 
pean has been among them, and they have never invited any closer in- 
tercourse. Mr. Edkins interpreted for me these sayings of my Chinese 
acquaintance with no great satisfaction.. The missionaries still hang their 
hope upon this rebel cause. The facts are unpromising, but still they 
hope. Devastation and bloodshed track the course ef these insurgents 
wherever they go, but these are only necessary incidents of civil war. 
The ruin of those public works, which are to China what their dams are 
to the Dutch, mark where these rebels are, and where they have been. 
Still more widely extended ruin follows upon the exhaustion of the Im- 
perial treasury. The two great rivers, no longer restrained by the great 
artificial embankments, now suffered to decay, are altering their courses 
and devastating tracts as large as European kingdoms. Perhaps a man 
whose fervid religious zeal is akin to that which animated Joshua or Gi- 
deon may see in all this but the will of God working to a great end, but 
the religious facts are not encouraging. The nominal head of the move- 
ment, claimed as a a convert, has sought no communiéation 
with any Christian teacher. He boasts himself the Sovereign of the whoie 
Earth, calls himself the younger brother of Jesus Christ, and claims to 
have constant personal intercourse with the Almighty. His second in 
command, the King of the East, blasphemously styled himself the Holy 
Ghost ; but he has been slain in internecine conflict, and the great leader, 
or his counsellers, proved their vigour and their Christian humanity by 
butchering two thousand of his adherents in cold blood. 

This does not look like a hopeful result of a missionary conversion, nor 
does it give much promise of temporal success to the insurrectionar7 
movement. But then these reformers put to death the “idolators,” 
whether they call themselves the priests of Buddha or the missionaries of 
the Pope; they forbid opium-smoking under pain of death, and tobacco- 
smoking under pain of blows ; they appear to have read, although they 
have misinterpreted, the sacred books which the missionaries distribute. 
Amid the outpourings of blood, in famine and pestilence, in the wreck of 
all the physical good which antiquity has wrought, our missionaries think 
they see a hope for the religion of the Bible. We must not expect from 
men whose zeal sends them forth among the heathen a sober and 
chastened faith; but, with all allowance for their strongly militant posi- 
tion, it is hard to understand how so faint and indefinite a hope can blind 
their eyes and deafen their ears to the material woes which this rebel- 
lion has produced. Yet we have men here who have gone among them 
in the same spirit as Samuel went to Saul, and who have produced scan- 
— among their own body by urging their ruffians to go forth and 


Mr. Edkins is a man of very different spirit to such as these. Upon the 
testimony of the linguists of Paris and of the Chinese here I know him to 
be one of the greatest of Chinese scholars, and from my own intercourse 
with him I can say that he is fairly read in the sciences and well ac- 
quainted with Western literature. He has undertaken the task of show- 
ing the Chinese that we have a literature, and thus disabusing them of 
that contempt which extends itself to our faith. His American coadjutor, 
Dr. Macgowan, undertakes to instruct their graduates in the mysteries of 
the electric telegraph, and their pilots in the law of storms. Missionary 
labours thus directed must result in good. Your medical missionaries, 
such as Dr. Lockhart and Dr. Parker, command the gratitude and good- 
will of the people. Men of learning like Mr. Edkins and Dr. Macgowan 
gradually compel the respect of the literati. These men are ploughing a 
soil in expectation of a seedtime which is not yet. To the missionary so- 
cieties of England and America I would say he tibi erunt artes,—ignorant 
declaimers in bad Chinese have no success in China. Their preaching is 
foolishness in more than the Apostolic sense ; but this practical and con- 
ceited people only jeer and blaspheme. 

Yet I have found even the higher class of mi ies hoping ag 
hope that the rebels may succeed, and that they may turn out to be 
Christians. I have objected to them the material miseries the insurrec- 
tion has caused ; they have quoted against me Mr. Cousin’s defence of 
war, which is no other than that war is in itself a good, and that the 
abridgment of longevity is not necessarily an evil. When I reply that 
this is all that could be best said by an infidel philosopher against a cer- 
tain article in the Decalogue, they have replied that notwithstanding this 
commandment the Israelites were enjoined to exterminate the Canaanites. 
I reply that to establish an analogy between the cases it will be necessary 
to admit Taeping-wang’s pretentions to direct personal intercourse with 
God the Father. No missionary is prepared for this admission, and our 
argument closes. With these men it is a hope and a sympathy which 
they cannot but feel and cannot justify. With some others it is a trucu- 
lent spirit of partisanship embittered not a little by envy and hatred of 
the merchants. 

I know no more of the rebels than others who write about them do— 
that is, I know very little indeed ; but having talked the matter over 
daily and in all societies for the last two months, I know pretty well what 
— of the officials, merchants, and missionaries are upon the sub- 
jec 

Meanwhile, my Chinese guest is sipping his tea, looking through m 
opera-glass, and condoling with me upon my sad condition in not heiey 
able to understand Chinese. I hope I omitted no point of ceremoni 
with him. When he to present me with his spectacles, which I 
had affected to admire, and pressed them upon me with as much earnest- 
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ness and sincerity as a Downing-street secretary assures you he is your 


pacity to feel grace | chi 


forms, but I confess I could not prevail upon If to offer him m 
opera glass. Human nature is weak, and the China gentleman’s ad. 
miration was evidently very strong. We parted with a hundred chin- 
ns. 
Up the flood tide of the Wangpoo Dr. Dickson’s boat separated from us 
last night, and is not come i The boatmen talk of perils from pirates 
or foundering in the storm. We wait and send back runners, and learn- 
ing no tidings conclude he has returned to Shanghai. Two large naviga- 
ble tributaries fall in, but the river above is not much decreased in width. 
After some hours’ further voyage the Wan; loses its name and form. 
It divides into two equal channels, one of which descends from the right, 
and comes down from a string of lakes that extend to Soo-choo ; the other 
is our way. Tributaries and canals now come quickly in, showing how 
wonderfu + hae em is the internal water communication of this land. 
Of course the volume of the stream contracts as we ascend. At night the 
action of the tide is but faintly felt, and we anchor in a channel about 50 
ree — In the moonlight Dr. Dickson’s boat comes up with a tale of 
venture. 





ORGANS. 

The new organ for Wells Cathedral has been tried at St. Martin’s Hall 
with remarkable success. It was built by Messrs. Willis, of Manchester 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and is considered one of the finest specimens of 
this branch of musical manufacture. The combination contains about 
two thousand pipes, and forty stops, arranged according to the highest 
science of the day. The organ is about thirty feet in height, and swells 
with a wondrous power and flexibility of sound, that will, no doubt, en- 
chant many a congregation in the magaificent old cathedral it is intended 
to adorn. The builders have discreetly abstained from loading their work 
with ornament, so that, in effect, the instrument is exceedingly plain ; 
perhaps, indeed, along the upper edge the simplicity is somewhat exag- 
gerated, and produces a disappointing impression. However, simplicity, 
on so grand a scale, is always imposing. 

There is no instrument to compare with the organ, either for its vast 
compass, or for the power with which it impassions the soul. Its solemn 
swelling sounds, or its reedlike utterancés, scarcely audible in the float- 
ing whisperings of the vaulted roof, move alike our deepest feelings. We 
feel exalted in our hearts whenever and wherever its myriad voices are 
heard. No wonder, then, that inventive genius and creating skill have 
been for centuries at work to perfect this sublime “ kist of whistles,” as 
the reformer Knox contemptuously termed it; and that even nations 
have vied with each other to produce a chef d’euvre of this description. 
We cannot write here a history of the organ, however interesting it might 
be ; but we can furnish the reader, now that we are on the subject, with 
a few facts, which he will doubtless find entertaining. We read of organs 
ew used by the Greeks and Latins, aud the word occurs still earlier in 
the Old Testament ; but we are not to suppose that there was any great 
similarity between the organ of those days and the organ of modern times. 
The origin of this instrument is, doubtless, the Panpipes, or Pandean reed. 
To obviate the fatiguing motion of the head and hands, by inflating the 
pipes in some other manner, men seem to have laboured for centuries. 
The first step towards this end was the invention of a wooden box, the 
top of which was bored with just as many holes as there were pipes to 
stand on it. From the box proceeded a small reed, into which the per- 
former blew with his mouth. A leathern bag, similar to that used in the 
bagpipes, was then invented, to hold a greater volume of air. As the 
pipes were increased and enlarged, it became evident that the leathern 
bag was insufficient to supply the quantity of wind required. This de- 
fect was remedied by the invention, or rather application, of bellows, yield- 
ing a continuous supply to the leathern bag, which, from this time, served 
the office of our modern windchest. Vitruvius, in his work on architecture, 
describes a hydraulic organ, but in terms so confused as to leave modern 
mechanicians in doubt as to how it was constructed, and, when con- 
structed, if it ever deserved the eulogies that were lavished upon it by the 
ancient poets and rhetoricians. 

In the seventeenth century, organs began to assume the external shape | 
in which we find them now. From an early period they were used in the | 
public service of the Church. It is said by some writers that Pope Vita- | 
lian was the first who employed it, that is, about the year 666 ; but, ac- | 
cording to another histor.an, it appears to have been in common use in 
the churches of Spain two hundred years before Vitalian’s time. Pepin, 
king of the Franks, introduced it into western Europe, having besought 
the Byzantine emperor Constantine to forward one to him. This instru- 
ment—a great organ with leaden pipes—was, consequently, despatched 
in charge of a special embassy, and placed in the church of St. Corneille, 
at Compiégne. Haroun al Raschid, the celebrated Sultan of the East, is 
also said to have presented an organ to the Emperor Charlemagne. This, 
if tradition speaks truth, was placed in a church at Aix la Chapelle, and 
so sweet and tender was its tone that a young woman died of mere ecs- 
tasy on hearing it. Soon after, we find organs in common use in Eng- 
land, and constructed by English artists with pipes of copper, fixed in 
gilt frames. St. Dunstan erected, or fabricated, an organ, the pipes of 
which were made of brass. Winchester seems to have possessed a mon- 
ster organ at thistime. According toa description written by the monk 
Wulstan, it was an organ constructed on a double ground, having twelve 
bellows above, ranged in a row, and fourteen lying below. These were 
worked by seventy strong men, labouring with their arms covered with 
perspiratioa, each inciting his companions “ to derive the wind up with 
all his strength, that the full bosomed box might speak with its four hun- 
dred pipes, which the hand of the organist governs.” 

The close of the eleventh century forms another epoch in the history 
of organ building. About this time, it is said that an organ was erected 
in the cathedral of Magdeburg, with a keyboard consisting of sixteen keys. 
Previous to this period, the number of notes ranged from nine to eleven. 
The keys of the Magdeburg organ were an ell cong. and three inches 
broad. Still the bellows were not as yet convenient. They were fashioned 
in folds, like forge or smith’s bellows, and were not provided with weights 
as in our modern organs. Our ancestors, too, had no idca of proportion- 
ing the wind ; but its force depended solely on the strength of the bellows 
blower. The great organ of the cathedral at Halberstadt had twenty 
bellows, six less than that of Winchester Cathedral, and four less than 
that of Magdeburg Cathedral. These were worked in the following man- 
ner ; Upon each bellows was fixed a wooden shoe ; the men who worked 
them hung their hands on a transverse bar, and each man, placing his feet. 
in the shoes of the bellows, alternately lowered one and raised the other. 
Very niuch like riding the treadmill! 

A Neapolitan artist made an organ for a certain Duke of Mantua, the 
keys, pipes, keyboard, and bellows of which were of alabaster. The gro- 
tesque docorations and machinery of old organ cases are worthy of a no- 
tice here. In one instance, the whole case was ordered with statues, 
heads of angels, vases, foliage, and even the figures of animals. Some- 
times the front pipes were painted to represent soe figures, and the 
lips of the pipe to resemble the jaws of a lion. Trumpets were placed in 
the hands of these wooden angels, which, by means of mechanism, could 
be moved to and from the mouth. Carillons and kettle drums were per- 
formed upon by the moveable arms of these angels ; and sometimes a gi- 
gantic angel would be exhibited, hovering in a glory over the organ, and 
beating time with his baton as the conductor of this supramundane or- 
chestra. There were wandering suns and ‘moons, and jingling stars in 
motion. Cuckoos, nightingales, and every species of bird, singing, or, 
rather, chirping. Eagles flapped their wings, or flew towards an artifi- 
cial sun. The climax, however, of all these rarities was the fox tail. It 
was intended to frighten away from the organ all those inquisitive per- 
sons who had no business near it. Thus, when they pulled a particular 
drawstop, suddenly a large fox tail flew into their faces. 

Descending now to more modern times, we may mention, in connection 
with this subject, the proportions of several organs. The largest organ 
on the Continent is that of Haerlem. Its height is 108 feet, and width 
50. It contains 5,000 pipes, resembling columns of silver, rising from 
the ground to the roof. A tone of thunder rolls round the building when 
its full power is put on. The organ at the New Church, Amsterdam, has 
52 whole stops, besides half stops ; and two rows of keys for the feet and 
three for the fingers, together with a set of pipes which imitate a chorus 
of human voices. The organ at Ulm is 93 feet high, and 28 feet broad. 
Its largest pipe is 13 inches in diameter. But the largest organ proba- 
bly ever yet constructed is that recently erected in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. It was built by Mr. Willis, under the direction of Dr, West- 
ley. The instrument consists of four rows of keys and two octaves and a 
half of pedals. There are 108 stops, and upwards of 8,000 pipes, varying 
in length from 32 feet to three-eights of an inch.—London paper. 


———— 


THE INTERPRETER. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—LA DAME AUX CAMELLIAS. 

“ My dear, you must go to this ball,” said Sir Harry to his daughter, 
as they sat over their morning chocolate in a spacious room with a 
small glazed stove, very handsome, very luxurious, and cold. “ You 
have seen everything else here ; you have been a good in society. I 








most obedient, humble servant. I declined the gift acco 
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me ; and now you refuse to go to the best thing of the year. My dear, 
you must /”” 
“ But a masked ball, papa,” urged Constance. “I never went to one 
in my life ; indeed, if you please, [ had rather not.” 
“ Nonsense, child, everybody there’s your friend Countess Valé- 
rie wild about it, and Victor, even sober Vere Egerton, but of course 
— in on the young Countess— es, Ropsley wishes 


Constance flushed crimson, then grew white, and bit her lip. “Ca 
tain Ropsley’s wishes have nothing to do with me, papa,” said she, wi 
more than her usual stateliness ; “I do not see what right he has to ex- 
— 4 wish at all.” 

arry rose from his chair ; he was getting very feeble in his lim 
though he stoutly ~ oye "the notion that foc a day older i 
strength and spirits. He walked twice across the room, went to his 
daughter’s chair, and took her hand in his. She knew what was coming, 
and trembled all over. 

“ My dear child,” said he, with a shaky attempt at calmness, and a 
nervous quivering of his under lip—for loving, obedient, devoted as she 
was, Sir Harry stood in awe of his daughter—‘“ you remind me I wish to 
speak to you on the subject of Captain Ropsley and his intimacy with 
ourselves, Constance, has it never occurred to you what all this must 
eventually lead to ?” 

She looked up at him with her clear shining eyes, and replied — 

“Tt has, papa, and I quite dread the end of it.”’ 

“You know, dear, how I have enco him,” continued her father, 
without noticing the unpropitious remark ; “ you can guess my wishes 
without my speaking more plainly. He is an excellent fellow—clever, 
popular, agreeable, and good-looking. There can be no objection, of 
course, on your side. I think your old father has not done so badly for 
you after all—eh, Constance ?” and Sir Harry made a feeble attempt at 
a laugh, which stopped, and, as it were, “ went out” all of a sudden. 

She looked him full in the face. Truth shone brightly in the depths of 
those clear eyes. 

“ Papa,” said she, slowly and steadily, “do you really mean you wish 
me to — to marry Captain Ropsley ?”’ 

“You ladies jump at conclusions very fast,”’ answered the Baronet, 
still striving, shakingly, to be jocose. Rem acu tetigisti. Ha, ha! I have 
not forgotten my Latin, or that I was young once, my dear. You have 
run your needle into the very heart of the matter, you little witch! That 
is indeed my earnest wish and intention.” 

He changed at once into a tone of majestic and uncompromising de- 
cision, but he enly looked at her askance, and once more left his 
— to amble up and down the room. She never took her eye off his 
ace. 

_“ And suppose I should tell you, papa, that I cannot comply with your 
wish ; that I hate and loathe the very sight of the man whom you would 
make my husband ; that I fear and distrust his intimacy with you more 
than anything in the world ; that I implore you, papa, dear papa, to give 
up this dreadfal idea ; that for this once, and once only, you would lis- 
ten to me, be guided by me, and, at any sacrifice, that you would break 
immediately and for ever with that bad, reckless, unprincipled man,— 
what should you say then?” 

She looked at him for an instant with a vague sort of half-hope in her 
truthful, shining eyes ; but it was more resignation than disappointment 
that clouded her face over immediately afterwards. 

“ Stay, my dear?” answered the Baronet, gaily, but his teeth were set 
tight as he spoke ; ‘‘ why I should say that my girl was a romantic little 
fool, instead of one of the cleverest women of my acquaintance ; or, 
more likely still, I should say she was joking, in order to try her father’s 
patience and indulgence to the utmost. Listen to me, Constance. I 
have reasons of my own for wishing to see you married—of course I 
mean well married, and safely settled in life—never mind what they are ; 
it may be that I am getting old, and feel I have not much time to lose. 
Well, I have promised you to Ropsley—of course with your own consent. 
In these days we don’t lock up our refractory children, or use force when 
persuasion alone is necessary. Heaven forbid!” Sir Harry said it with 
an expression of countenance somewhat contradictory of his language. 
“ But I feel sure [ need only point out to you what my wishes are to have 
your sincere co-operation. You behaved so well once before, you will 
behave well this time. Constance, lam not used to entreat ; you can- 
not surely refuse me now ?”” 

She burst into tears. 

“ Oh, papa,” she said, “ anything—anything but this.” 

He thought to try the old sarcastic mood that had done him good ser- 
vice with many a woman before. 

‘“* What, we are premature, are we, Miss Beverley? We cannot forget 
old days and childish absurdities. We must, of course, be more sensitive 
than our boyish adorer. Psha! my dear, it’s perfectly absurd ; why, you 
can seé with your own eyes that Vere Egerton is hopelessly entangled 
with that bold Hungarian girl, and I can tell you, to my certain kanow- 
ledge, that he is to marry her forthwith. What she can see in his ugly 
face is more than I can make out ; but this I suppose is prejudice on my 
part. Good Heaven! Constance, are you really afraid of seeing them 
together to-night. You! my daughter! the proud Miss Beverley !”’ 

he old reprobate knew how to manage a woman still. He had served 
a long apprenticeship to the trade, and paid pretty dearly for his lessons 
in his time. 

She did not cry now. 

“ Papa, I will go to the ball,” was all she said ; and Sir Harry thought 
it wiser to push matters no farther for the present. 

Our little party had been established in Vienna for several weeks when 
the above mentioned conversation took place ; and the De Rohans were 
living on terms of close intimacy with the Beverleys. Ropsley made no 
secret of his engagement to Constance, and bestowed all the attentions of 
a future husband on the unwilling girl, with a tact that made escape im- 
possible. Victor took his place as an old friend by her side, and she 
seemed to find more pleasure in his society that it relieved her from the 
Guardsman’s sarcastic though amusing conversation, and, as I once over- 
heard her remark, with a deep sigh, “ reminded her of old times.”” Vale- 
rie and I were, as usual, inseparable ; but there was something of late in 
the manner of the young Countess which grated on my feelings. She was 
gay, volatile, and demonstrative as ever; but I missed those fits of ab- 
straction, that restless, preoccupied air which seems so charming when 
we fancy we can guess the cause ; and altogether I never was so much in 
danger of falling in love as now ; when, piqued, hopeless, and miserable, 
I felt I was uncared for by every one on earth—even by her. I was one 
too many in the party. Sir Harry seemed worldly, sharp, and in good 
spirits as usual. Ropsley scheming, composed, self-contained, and suc- 
cessful. Victor lively, careless, and like his former seif again. Constance 
haughty and reserved, habitually silent, aud preserving an exterior of icy 
calmness. Valérie sparkling, triumphant, and coguette as possible. Only 
Bold and I were out of spirits ; the old dog resenting with truly British 
energy the indignity of an enforced muzzle, without which nc animal of 
his species was allowed to go at large iu the streets of Vienna; whilst his 
master was wearied and ill at ease, tired of an aimless, hopeless life, and 
longing for the excitement of action, or the apathy of repose, 

Such were the ingredients of the party that dined together at that 
well-known hotel rejoicing in the appropriate appellation of ‘“ Munch,” 
on the day of the masked ball, to which all Vienna meant to go, to be 
mystified for pleasure, and have its secrets told and its weaknesses pub- 
lished for amusement. . 

Many were the glances of admiration cast at our table, and many, I 
doubt not, were the comparisons made between the stately beauty of the 
Englishwoman and the brilliant charms of her Hungarian friend. I sat 
next to Valérie, and opposite Miss Beverley,—the latter scarcely ever 
spoke to me now, and save a formal greeting when we met and parted, 
seemed completely to ignore my existence ; but she tolerated Bold, and 
the dog lay curled up under the table at her feet, keeping watch and 
ward over her—faithful Bold !—as he used to do long, long ago. Ropsley 
held forth upon the political state of Europe ; and although Victor and 
Sir Harry expressed loudly their admiration of his sentiments, avd the 
lucid manner in which he expressed them, I have yet reason to believe 
that, as he spoke in English, a very garbled and eccéntric translation of 
his remarks reached the imperial and kingly bureau of police. Constance 
and Valérie seemed to have some secret understanding which called forth 
a smile even on the pale face of the former, whilst the latter was exube- 
rant in mirth and spirits, and was ardently anticipating the pleasure of 
the ball. I was roused from my dreamy state of abstraction by her lively 
voice. 

“ Vere,” she exclaimed, with a sly glance across the table at her friend, 
“we are engaged for the first dance, you know.” 

She always @lled me “ Vere” now, in imitation of her brother. 

“ Are we?” was my somewhat ungallant reply. “I was not aware of 
it. I do not think I shall go to the ball.” 

“ Not go to the ball!” exclaimed Valérie ; “and I have told you the 
colour of my dress and everything. Not go to the ball! do you bear 
him, Victor? do you hear him, Sir Harry? do you hear him, Captain 
Ropsley ?”” 





have taken you everywhere, although you. know how ‘ going out’ bores 


“ We can hardly believe it,” replied the latter, with a quiet smile ; 











the y of plate, paler and more reserved than 

ever. 
heard Bold’s tail wagging the floor. ‘“ What have I done to 
ela bor hough thats ila eaeny ven deign 60 peak 
to me.” I bowed constrainedly, and said n ; but the torture was 
be to more severe than Loould bear, and, making an excuse 
that late for the whither none of my companions were 
Hee ee ese coleae ts trl pt tbe boll. rLeball 
A be ea me adened in my coat, “and keep 
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misconception shou ’ 

a in my heart of hearts that Constance Beverley was still, as 
would always be, the idol of my life, but I was too proud to confess 
even to myself. It was evident that she cared no longer for the friend 
her childhood, that she was totally indifferent as to what became of the 
ya abner pa adventurer who had once presumed to ask her to be 

is; and I ground my teeth as I told myself I was too proud, far too 
pret. to care for any woman that did not care for me. But I could not 

this life of inaction and duplicity any longer. No, I was well now, 
I was able to walk again (and I thought of my gentle nurse with a sigh). 
I would not go to the ball to-night; I would leave Vienna to-morrow ; it 
was far better not to see Miss Beverley again, better for me at least, and 
onght I not to consult my own interest first? Others were selfish. I 
would be selfish too! Even Valérie, I had no doubt, was just like all 
other women ; she wouldn’t care, not she! And yet she was a frank, 
open-hearted girl, too. Poor Valérie! And mechanically I placed the 
camellia she had given me to my lips, and raised my eyes to examine the 
house for the first time since my entrance. 

What was my surprise to remark the action I have just described imi- 
tated exactly by a lady in a box opposite mine, but whose face was so 
turned away from me, and so masked, moreover, by a bouquet she held in 
her hand, that I could not identify her features, or even make out whe- 
ther she was young or old, handsome or plain? All I could see was a 
profusion of rich brown hair, and a well-turned arm holding the bouquet 
aforesaid, with the odours of which she seemed much gratified, so perse- 
veringly did she apply it to her face. After a short interval, I adjusted 
my opera-glass, and took a long survey of the flower-loving dame. As 
soon as she was sure she had attracted my attention, she once more ap- 

the white camellia to her lips with much energy and fervour, still, 
wever, keeping her face as far as possible turned away from me, and 
shaded by the curtains of her box. Three times this absurd pantomime 
was enacted. So strong a partiality for so scentless a flower as the ca- 
mellia could not be accidental ; and at last I made up my mind that, in 
all ty, she mistook me for somebody else, and would soon find 
out her error without my giving myself any further trouble on the sub- 
ject. I had too much to occupy my own mind to distress myself very long 
about the Dame aux Camellias ; and I turned my attention to the stage, to 
- oe "y only for half an hour, from the thoughts that were worrying 
at my 5 

The ballet of Sattinella was being enacted, and a man must have been in- 
deed miserable who could entirely withdraw his attention from the mag- 
nificent figure of Marie Taglioni, as she bounded about in the character 
of that fire-born Temptress a very impersonation of grace, umety 
beauty, and diableric. The moral of the piece is very properly not de- 
velo till the end, and it is too much to expect of the human heart 
that it shall sympathize with the unfortunate victim of Satan’s charming 
daughter, as long as his tortures are confined to performing wondrous 
bounds towards the foot-lights in her fiendish company, and resting her 
diabolical form upon his kuee in the most graceful bewitching atti- 
tude that was ever invented below, and sent up expressly for thedelecta- 
tion of a Viennese audience. Neither didI think the “ first male dancer” 

much to be pitied when he was inveigled into a beautiful garden b: 
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very 
moonlight, where he discoversd the whole corps de ballet arranged in imi- | agai 


tation of statues, in the most fascinating of poses Plastiques, and so well drilled 
as scarcely even to wink more than the very marble it was their part to 
t. Soft music playing the whole time, and fountains, real foun- 
ting and splashing the entire depth of the stage, constituted 
the voluptuous the scene, and it was not till the senses of 
the spectators had been thoroughly entranced by beauty and melody—by 
all that could fascinate the eye and charm the ear, that the whole one 
to one of infernal splendour; the fountains becoming fireworks, the 
oo and snowy statues turning to gorgeous she-devils of the most diabolical 
ty and fierceneas, whilst Batis ella herself, appearing in a bewitching 
costume of crimson, and flames, carried off the bewildered victim of her 
blandishments, to remain bound to her for ever in the dominions of her 
satanic father. 
Having once got him, it is understood that she will never let him go 
again, and I could not pity him very sincerely notwithstanding. 
opera was over, the company rapidiy departing, and I stood alone 
at the stove in the crush-room, wondering why the house was not burnt 
down every time this beautiful ballet was performed, and speculating 
lazily between whiles as to whether I was ever likely to witness an opera 
T was one of the last spectators left in the house, and was prepar- 
ing to depart when a female figure, cloaked and hooded, passed rapidly 
r my very nose, and as she did so pressed a camellia to her lips in a 
manner which admitted of no misconception as to her motive. I could 
not see her face, for a black satin hood almost covered it, but I recog- 
nised the rounded arm and the handsome bouquet which I had before re- 
marked in the oppos:te box. Of course I gave instantaneous chase, and 
equally of course came up with the lady before she reached her carria, 
She turned round as she placed her foot on the step, aud dropped her fan 
upon the muddy pavement ; I picked it up, and returned it to her with a 
bow. She thanked me in French, and whispered hurriedly, ‘‘ Monsieur 
will be at the Redouten-Saal to-night?’ I was inno humour for an adven- 
ture, and answered, “No.” She repeated in a marked manner, “ Yes, 
monsieur will be at the ball ; monsieur will find himself under the gallery 
of the Emperor’s band at midnight. De grace, monsieur will not refase me 
this rendezvous,’ 


* T had not intended to go,” was my unavoidable reply, “ but of course 
to please madaine it was my duty to make avy sacrifice. I would be at 
the appointed place at the appointed time.” 

She thanked me warmly and earnestly. “ She had travelled night and 
day for a week, the roads were impassable, frightful, the fatigue unheard 
of. She had a ine, she had not slept for nights, and yet she was going 
to this ball. I would not fail her, I would be sure to be there. Adieu.’’ “ No.’ 
“ Au revoir.” 

So the carriage drove off, splashing no small quantity of mud over m 
face and toilette. AsI returned to my hotel to pang wondered what 
was going to happen now. 


CHAPTER XXViII.—“ A MERRY MASQUE. 


It was a beautiful sight, one calculated to inspire feelings of mirth and 
ety, even in a heart ill at ease with itself. Such a ball-room as the 
ten-Saal is perhaps hardly to be seen elsewhere in Europe. Such 
music I will venture to say can me heard in Vienna, where the whole 
» from the est to lowest, seem to live only that they 
dance. Everybody knows the effect of brilliant light on the animal 
a fan walls Sew, t rooms py Ll, pale fawn a es 
proachin, white—the very shade refracts ea- 
hanoes the effect of hundreds of wax candles, shedding their soft radiance 
on the votaries of pleasure below. No wonder people are in good spirits ; 
no wonder throng the spacious halls, or the long galleries 
above, and looking down from their elevated position, pass many a pointed 
{ust ond, humorous sally om the vatied scene that cromds.the floor 
o wonder they frequent the refreshment rooms that skirt these galleries, 
nonsense, and apis each other with the cumbrous viva- 
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"| late him; you need not accompany me. Adieu! g 


below. | hind him stood the much-talked. 


a thrust driven securely home, without a of a fear of a 
return. ag ye ay te gerne mage aly we it seems to me 
that woman, when 


gall ing vacantly at the throng. 
Victor and “his panty sbi sol'put secived. I was sure to distinguish 


them by Ropsley’s scarlet uniform, and I was also sure that in such an 
assem of military connoisseurs the costume of Queen Victoria’s 


ee. would attract observation and remark that could not pass un- 
noticed even by so preoccupied a spectator as myself. Besides, I knew 
the colour of Valérie’s dress ; it was to be pink, of some fabric, beauti- 
ful exceedingly, of which I had forgotten the name as soon as told. i 
was consequently sure of finding them whenever I wished, so I stood 
quietly in my corner, and watched the crowd go by, without caring to 
mingle in the stream or partake of the amusements every one else seemed 
to find so delightfal. 

How poor and vapid sounded the conversation of the passers-by ; how 
strained the efforts of wit ; how forced and unnatural the attempts at 
mystification ! 
length of time the artificial pace of badinage and repartee. It is not the 
genius of the nation, and they soon come to a humble jog-trot of old 
jokes and trite facetie, or worse still, break down completely, and stop 
once for all. The only man that seemed in his element was a French 
attaché, and he indeed entered into the spirit of the thing with a zest and 
enthusiasm of truly Parisian oie. Surrounded by masks, he kept up 
a fire of witticism, which never failed or diminished for an instant; like 
the juggler who plays with half-a-dozen balls, now one, now another, 
now all up in air at once. The Frenchman seemed to ask no respite, to 
shrink from no emergency ; he was little, he was ugly, he was not even 
a but he was “ the right man in the right place,” and the 

adies were enchanted wita him accordingly. Surrounded by his admir- 
ers, he was at a sufficient distance for me to watch his proceedings with- 
out the risk of appearing impertinent, and so I looked on, half amused 
at his readiness, haif disgusted with his flippancy, till I found my atten- 
tion wandering once more to my own unprofitable and discontented 


wey ow 
* Mouton qui réve,” said a voice at my elbow, so close that it made 
me start. 

1 turned rapidly round, and saw a lady standing so near that her 
dress touched mine, masked, of course, and thoroughly disguised in figure 
and appearauce. Had it not been for the handsome arm and the ca- 
mellia she held to her lips, I should not have recognised her as the lady 
I had spoken to at the door of the Opera, and who had appointed to meet 
me at this very spot—a rendezvous which, truth to tell, I had nearly for- 
gotten. 

* Mouton qui réve,” she repeated, and added, in the same language 
“ Your dreams must be very pleasantif they can thus abstract you 
from all earthly considerations, even music and dancing, and your duty 
towards the fair sex.” 

“ Now what can this woman want with me? I wish she would let me 
alone,” was my inward thought; but my outward expression thereof 
was couched in more polite language. 

“ Dreaming! of course I was dreaming—and of Madame ; so bright a 
vision, that I could hardly hope ever to see it realized. I place myself 
at Madame’s feet as the humblest of her slaves.”’ 

She laughed in my face. “Do not attempt compliments,” she said, 
* it is not your métier. The only thing I like about you English is your 
frankness and straightforward chasentee. Take me upstairs. I want to 
speak seriously to you. Don’t look so preoccupied.” 

At this instant I recognised Ropsley’s scarlet uniform showing to great 
advantage on his tall person in the distance ; I could not help glancing 
towards the part of the room in which I knew the pink dress would of 
course have entered with Ropsley, and where the pink dress was there 
would be another, whom, after to-night, I had resolved never, never to see 


n. 
My mysterious acquaintance had now hooked herself on to my arm, 
and as we toiled up the stairs it was necessary to say something. I said 
the first thing that occurred to me. “ How did you know [ wasan 
Englishman?’ She laughed again. 

“ Not by your French,” she answered ; “ for without compliment, you 


sleep with his eyes open in such a place as this? who else would forget 
such @ rendezvous as I gave you here? who else, with a pretty woman on 
his arm ( I am a pretty woman, though I don’t mean to unmask), would 
be longing to get away, and hankering after a pink dress and a black do- 
mino at the o end of the room? You n *t wince, my friend ; I 
know all your secrets. You were in the seventh heaven when I inter- 
rupted you. I wish you would come down to earth a 
will not say where I wished she would go down to, but I answered 
gravely and pelitely enough—* It was not to tell me this you stopped 
"gan carriage after the por to-night ; tell me how I can serve you— 
am at the disposition of Madame, though I am at a loss to discover 
what she means by her pink dresses and black dominoes.” 

“ T will not laugh at you for being serious,” she replied. “ I amserious 
myself now, and I shall be for the next ten minutes. Frankly, I know 
you ; I know all about you. I know the drawing-room at Edeldorf, and 
I know Valérie de Rohan—don’t look so frightened, your secret is safe 
with me. Be-equally frank, Monsieur l’Interpréte, and interpret some- 
thing for me, under promise of secrecy. You are an Englishman,” she 
added, hurriedly, her manner changing suddenly to one of earnestness, 
not unmixed with agitation ; ‘ can I depend upon you?’ 

* Tmplicitly, Madame,” was my reply. 

“ Then, tell me why Victor de Rohe is constantly at the Hétel Mansch 
with his foreign friends ; tell me why he is always in attendance on that 
= young lady, that frigid specimen of an English ‘ mees?’ Is it true, 

only ask you,—tell me, is it true ?”’ 

Agitated as was the questioner, her words smote home to her listen- 
er’s heart. How blind I had been, living with them every day, and 
never to see it! while here was a comparative stranger, one at least who, 
by her own account, had been absent from Vienna for weeks, and she was 
mistress of the details of our every-day life ; she had been watching like 
a lynx, whilst I was sleeping or dreaming at my post; well, it mattered 
little which, now. The hand that held her bouquet was shaking visibly, 
but her voice was steady and even slightly sarcastic as she read her 
answer in my face, and resumed, 

“ What I have heard, then, is true, ang@ Count de Rohan is indeed an 
enviable man. You need not say another word, Monsieur |’Interpréte, I 
am satisfied. I thank you for your kindness. I thank you for your pa- 
tience ; you a kiss my hand ;” and she gave it me the air of a queen. 
“ T am an old friend of his and of his family ; I shall aud congratu- 
sleep and plea- 
sant dreams to you.” 

I followed her with my eyes asshe moved away. I saw her walk up 
to Victor, who had a lady in blue, Constance, of course, upon his arm. 
She passed close by him, and whispered in hisear. He started, and I 
could see that he turned deadly pale. For an instant he hesitated as if 
he would follow her, but in a twinkling she was lost amongst the crowd, 
and I saw her no more that night. 

I threaded ry Ooi to where Ropsley in his scarlet uniform was con- 
versing with a knot of distinguished Austrian officers; they were listen- 
ing to his remarks with attention, and here, as elsewhere, in the ball-room 
at Vienna as in the playground at Everdon, it seemed natural that my 
old schoolfellow should take the lead. Sir Harry was by his side, occa- 
sionally putting in his word, somewhat neers for though a shrewd 
capable man, foreign politics were a little out of Sir Harry’s depth. Be- 

-of pink dress ; its wearer was closely 
masked, but I knew the flowers she held in her hand, and I thought now 
was the time to bid Valérie a long farewell. She was a little detached 
from her party, and I do not think expected me so soon, for she started when 
I spoke to her, but bowed in acquiescence, and put her arm within mine 
when I proposed to make the toar of the room with her, although, trae 
‘to the spirit of a masquerade, not a word escaped her lips. I led her u 
to the galleries, and placed a seat for her apart from the crowd. I 





not quite know how to begin, and contrary to her wont, Valérie seemed 


. 


The Germans are too like ourselves to sustain for any | I 


ak it as well as I do ; but who except an Englishman would go to- 
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I die. bp ney. heey ey geen lye da' 
bat love her? that loving her I wo e eines 
soul, life and limb, to win her? And I failed. I failed, though 
have poured out my heart’s blood at her fect. I failed, and yet 
her fondly, painfully, a ever. Why am I an exile from 
country—a wanderer on the of the earth—a ruined, desperate 
man? ‘Why, because of her. And yet I would not have it otherwise, ig 
I could. It is dearer to me to sorrow for her sake, than it could ever 
have been to be happy with another. Valérie, God forbid you should 
ever know what it is to loveas I have done. God forbid that the 

which ought to be the blessing and the sunshine of a life should turn to 
its blight and its curse! Valerie.’’ 

She was shaking all over; she was weeping convulsively under her 
mask : I could hear her sobs, and yet I was pitiless. I wenton. It was 
such a relief in the selfishness of my sorrow, to pour out the pent-up grief 
of years, to tell any one, even that merry light-hearted girl, how bitterly 

had suffered—how hopeless was my lot. It was not that I asked for 
sympathy, it was not that I required pity ; but it seemed a necessity of 
my being, that I should establish in the ears of one living witness, tie 
fact of my great sorrow, ere I carried it away with me, perhaps to my 
grave. And all this time the melody of the “ Weintrauben” was i 
on, as ifin mockery. Oh, that waltz! How often she had played it to 
me in the drawing-room at Beverley! Surely, surely, it must smite that 
cold heart even now. 

My companion’s sobs were less violent, but she grasped the bouquet in 
her hand till every flower drooped and withered with the pressure. 

“ Valérie,” I continued, “do not think me vain or presumptuous, [| 
speak to you as a man who has death looking him in the face. I am 
resolved never to return. I am no braver than my neighbours, but I have 
nothing on earth to live for, and I pray to die. I can speak to you now 
as I would not dare to speak if I thought ever to look in your face again. 
You have been my consoler, my sister, my friend. Oh, I could have 
dared to love you, Valérie ; to strive for you, to win you, had I but been 
free. You are, perhaps, far worthier than that proud, unfeeling girl, and 
yet—and yet—it cannot be. Farewell, Valérie, dear Valérie ; we shall 
never meet again. You will be happy, and prosperous, and beloved ; 
and you will think sometimes of the poor wounded bird whose broken 
wing you healed, only that it might fly away once more into the storm. 
As for me,I have had no future for years. I live only in the past. 
Bold and I must begin our wanderings again to-morrow—Bold whom she 
used to fondle, whom I love for her sake. It is not every man, Coun- 
tess Valerie, that will sacrifice his all to an idea, and that idea a false 
one ! 

s — Vere!’ she gasped out, wildly ; “husb, for mercy’s gake, 

ush I’ 

Oh! that voice, that voice! was I dreaming? was it ible? was I 
mad? Still the wild tones of the “‘ Weintrauben” swelled and sank upon 
mine ear ; still the motley crowd down below were whirling before my 
sight ; and as surely as I saw and heard, so surely was it Constance Be- 
verley who laid her hand in mine, and tearing down her mask, turned 
upon me a look so wild, so mournfal, so unearthly, that, through all my 
astonishment, all my confusion, it chilled me to the heart. Many a 
day afterwards—ay, in the very jaws of death, in the sulphurous 
breach, in the reeling of battle, that look haunted me still. 

“ So true,” she muttered ; “oh, misery, misery! too late.” 

“Forgive me, Miss Beverley,” I resumed, bitterly, and with cold po- 
liteness ; “ this communication was not intended for you. I meant to bid 
Countess Valérie farewell. You have accidentally heard that which I 
would have died sooner than have told you. It would be affectation to 
deny it now. I shall not annoy you any further. I congratulate you on 
your many ———— and wish you good-bye.” 

She was weeping once more, and wrung my hand convulsively. 

“ Vere, Vere,” she pleaded, “‘ do not be so hard upon me ; 80 bitter, so 
mocking, so unlike yourself. Spare me, I entreat you, for I am very mi- 
serable. You do not know how I am situated. You do not know how I 
have struggled. ButI must not talk thus now.” 

She recovered her self-commayd with a strong effort, and pale as death, 
she spoke steadily on. 

“ Vere, we may not make our own lot in life; whatever is, is for the 
best. It is too late to think of what might have been. Vere, dear Vere, 

wow meng brother—you never can be more to me than a dear, dear 
ther. 

“ Why not?” I gasped, for her words, her voice, her trembling frame, 
her soft, sweet, mournful looks, had raised once more a legion of hopes 
that I thought were buried for ever in my breast ; and despite my cruel 
taunts, I loved her, even whilst I smote, as the fierce human heart can 
love, and tear, and rend, and suffer the while, far, far more keenly than 
its victim. 

“‘ Because I am the promised wife of another. Your friend, Count de 
Rohan, proposed for me this very dey, and I accepted him.” 

She was standing up as she said it, and she spoke in a steady mea- 
sured voice, like a child repeating a lesson ; but she sat down when she 
had finished and tried to put her mask on again. Her fingers trembled 
so that she could not tie the strings. 

I offered her my arm, and we went downstairs. Not a word did we ex? 
change till we had nearly reached the place where Sir Harry was still 
standing talking to Victor de Rohan. Ropsley, in his scarlet uniform, 
was whirling away with a lady in a blue dress, whose figure I reco; 
at once for that of the Countess Valérie. It was easy to discover that the 
young ladies, who resembled each other in size and stature, had c! 
dresses ; and the Countess. to enhance the deception, had lent her bou- 
quet to her friend. I was giddy and confused, like a man with his death- 
hurt, but pride whispered in my ear to bear it in silence and seeming un- 
concern. 

Three paces more would bring us to Sir Harry. I should never see her 
again. In a short time she might perhaps read my name in the Gazette, 
and then hard, haughty, false as she was, she would like to know that I 
had been true to her to the last. No, | would not part with her in anger ; 
my better angel conquered, and I wrang her hand, and whispered, 
“God bless you, Constance.” ‘God bless you, Vere,” she replied ; 
and the pressure of those soft trembling fingers thrilled oa mine for many 
a day. 

I recollect but little more of that ball in in the Redouten-Saal. I be- 
lieve I congratulated Victor on his approaching marriage. I believe 
I wished Valérie good-bye, and was a little disappointed at the resigna- 
tion with which she accepted my departare. I have a vague impression 
that even Ropsley, usually so calm, so selfish, so unsympathizing, ac- 
companied me home, under the impression that I was ill. My mind had 
been overstrung, and I walked about like a man in adream. But morn- 
ing came at last, and with my cased sword under my arm, and Bold in a 
leash at my feet, I stood on the platform of the railway-station, waiting 
for the departure of my train. An English servant, in the. well-known 
livery, touched his hat as he put a letter into my hand. Miser that I 
was! I would not read it till I was fairly settled in the carriage. Little 
thought the faded belle, with her false front, opposite me, or the fat man, 
with a seal-ring on his fore-finger, by my side, how that scrap peti 
was all my wealth on earth; but they were honest Germans, pos- 
sessed that truest of all politeness, which does as it would be done by. 
No inquisitive regards annoyed me during its perusal ; no impertinent 
sympathy remarked on the tears which I am ashamed to say fell thick 
and fast upon it ere it closed. I have it by me now, that yellow well- 
worn paper. I have read those delicate womanly characters by scorch- 
ing sunlight, by the faint glimmer of a picket’s lantern, far away on the 
boundless sea, cramped and close in the stifling tent. If indeed “ every 
bullet has its billet,” and any ‘one of them had been destined to lod 
in my bosom, it must have found its way right through that fragile shield 
—ay, carried in with it the very words, which were in y 
graven on my heart. No wonder I can remember it all. Here it is -— 
‘* Vere, you must not judge me as men are 80 to judge women— 
harshly, hastily, uncharitably. We are not frivolous, selfish, and 
foad of change, caring onl our amusements, our conquests, as you call 
them, and our enmities. You were bitter and cruel to me last night. In- 
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right to be so. Vere, I am so, so sorry for 
I have treated you unkindly, or with want 
confidence. apron how yeu beve-or me ever since we came 
Vienna ; remember how you ve behaved to me as a stranger, or at 
how you have never once inquired about my 
times. P 
angry ; and ere, I had 


were right ; 
t, 0 ~ AD gor 
been in your place, I think I could have ven, 
Tcould have cared for, sympathized with, and respected one 
hom I was forbidden to love. If I were a man, it seems to'me that I 
should not place happiness, however great, as the one sole aim of my exist- 
ence; that I strive to win honour and distinction, to benefit my 
fellow-men, and above all, to fulfil my duty, even with no higher reward 
here below that my own approval. Vere, when a man feels he is doing 
others think so too. I could-be proud, oh so proud, of my brother. 
ri vere, it is my tarn to implore now, and I entreat you let me be a 
sister, a very dear sister to you. As such I will tell you all my griefs, 
all my doings; as such I can confide in you, write to you, think of you, 
— you, as indeed I do, Vere, every morning and evening of my life. 
now let us dismiss at once and for ever the thoughts of what might 
have been. The part is beyond recal—the present, as you used to say, 
does not exist. The future none can call theirown. There is but one 
reality in life, and that is Right. Vere, Ihave done right. I have fol- 
vowed ' the path of duty. Brother, I cail upon you for your help along 
the rough steep way ; you have never failed me yet, you will not fail me 


i 
i 
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Ww. 

“You know my mother died when I was very young. Since then my 
father has fulfilled the duties of both parents towards his child. As I have 
grown older and scen more of the world, I have been better able to ap- 

te his affection and devotion to myself. A little girl must have 

a sad clog upon a man like my dear father, a high-spirited gentle- 
man, fond of the world, fond of society, fond of pleasure. Besides, had 
it not been for me, he would bave married again, and he preferred to sa- 
crifice his happiness to his child. Can I ever repay him? No. What- 
ever may have been his faults, he has been a kind, kind father to me. I | 
will tell you all frankly, Vere, as this is the last time the subject can ever 
be mentioned between us. Had I been free to choose, I would have been 
ours, LIamnot ashamed—nay, I am proud to ownit. But you know 

w impossible it was, how absolutely my father forbade it. To have 
disobeyed him would have been wicked and ungrateful. I feel thateven 
you would not have respected me had I done so. But of late he has be- 
come most anxious to see me settled in life. From his own hints, and 
Captain =" open assertions, it seems this alone can stave off some 
dreadful evil. I do not understand it. Ionly know I am bound to do 
all in my power for papa ; and that he is entangled with that bad, un- 
principled man I feel convinced. Oh, Vere, it might have been far, far 
worse. In accepting Count de Rohan, I have escaped a great and fright- 
faldanger. Besides, I esteem him highly, I like his society, I admire his 

n, honourable character. I have known him all my life ; he is your 
oldest friend—I need nor enlarge upon his merits to you. His sister, too, 
is a charming, frank-hearted girl. From all I heard, from all I saw, 1 
had hoped, Vere, that she had effaced in your mind the unhappy recol- 
lections of former days. She is beautiful, accomplished, and attractive ; 
ean you wonder that I believed what I was told, and judged, besides, by 
what I saw? Even now we might be related. You seem to like her, and 
she would make any one happy. Forgive me, Vere, forgive me for the 
suggestion. It seems co unfeeling now, whilst I have your tones of 
misery ringing in my ears; and yet, Heaven knows, your happiness is the 
wish nearest my heart. Consult only that, and I shall be satisfied. To | 
hear of your welfare, your success, will make me happy. I cannot, I 
must not write to you again. You yourself would not wish it. I ought | 
to write no more now. I feel for you, Vere; I know how you must | 
suffer, but the steel must be tempered in the fire, and it is through suffer- 
ing that men leara to be great and good. There are other prizes in life 
besides happiness. There isan hour coming for us all, when even the | 
dearest and closest will have to part. May we both be ready when that | 
honr arrives. Ard now it is time to bid the long farewell ; our paths in | 
life must henceforth be separate. Do not think unkindly of me, Vere ; I | 
may not be with you, but I may be proud of you, and wish you every | 
happiness. Forget me—yet not altogether. Dear, dear brother, God 
bless you! and farewell ! 

“ Take care of poor Bold.” 

So it was really over at last. Well, and what then? Had it not been 
over, to all intents aad purposes, long ago? Yes, there was something 
worth living for, after all. There was no bitterness now, for there was 
nothing to hope ; the cup had been drained to the dregs, and the yery, 
intoxication of the draught had passed away, but it had invigorated the 
system, and given new life to the heart. It was much to feel that had 
been valued and appreciated by such a woman—much to know that my 
name would never fall unmeaningly on her ear. And I would be worthy, 
I would never fail. The sacrifice should be perfected. And though I 
might never see her again on earth, I would preserve her image pure and 
unsullied in my heart of hearts. Constance Beverley should henceforth 
and for ever be my ideal of all that was purest and noblest and best be- 
loved in woman. 





——_ 


THE LATE EARL FITZHARDINGE. 


Mr. Grantley F. Berkeley has published a statement in the daily pa- 
pers, with reference to his sudden disappearance from Berkeley Castle on 
the morning of the funeral of the late Earl, and his absence from the ce- 
remony. He states :— 

“ Shortly after the death of Lord Fitzhardinge, I received a civil note 
from Sir Maurice Berkeley, who had not spoken to me for many years, 
asking me to Berkeley Castle on the Friday, and to attend the funeral on 
the following day. The note being addressed to me in the usual style of 
brothers when on good terms, I took the opportunity in accepting the in- 
vitation to say that it pleased me much to come, and to think no more of 
past hostility. It was natural to suppose that those who attended for 
months around the death-bed of a man who had asked my forgiveness, 
and who was said to have repented of his hostility, persecutions, and pe- 
nuniary oppressions towards me, would have been glad to have buried 
all family feud in the grave ; but am compelled to say that neither in 
the living nor the dead were the behests of St. Paul attended to: impe- 
nitence of a desire to injure me and mine was still rife, and the greeting I 
received but the echo of the words engraved upon the coffin p'ate.” 

He then gives an elaborate account of a meeting of the various mem- 
bers of the family at the Castle, just previous to the funeral, at which the 
old quarrel with respect to the succession to the titles and estates was 
revived, and Mr. Grantley Berkeley, according to his own account, was 
taxed by all present with falsely assuming to be the heir presumptive, 
and with having attacked Sir Maurice Berkeley anonymously in the pa- 

rs. Mr. Grantley Berkeley is the second son of the late Earl of Berke- 

ey, born after the public and undisputed marriage, and he claims the 
titles and estates for his own line on the death of the first son so born ; 
but the elder brothers born before that marriage, and whose legitimacy is 
not clearly established, oppose this arrangement, and it would appear 
that they unduly influence the eldest legitimate son. Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley asserts that the meeting was packed, and that he was received 
with clamour and unfair treatment. He therefore departed as soon as 
the funeral was over.—The solicitor to the family has denied the truth o 
these stutements. 

An admirable letter has been published in the Bristol Times and Felix 
Farley’s Journal, severely, bat most justly, criticizing a “ flunkeyish”’ 
sermon with respect to the death-bed of the late Earl. The evil embo- 
died in that sermon is so widely diffused through society, and is of so dis- 
astrous a nature to all true morality and religion, that we make no apo- 
logy for transferring to our own columns the excellent remarks of the 
Bristol editor’s correspondent :— , 

“Sir,—For the sake of society, and to prevent the injurious effects 
which such statements may have upon it, I must beg your permission to 
record my solemn protest against a part of the Rev. Moreton Brown’s 
sermon in Cheltenham, on Sunday week, while ‘improving’ the death of 
Earl Fitzhardinge. The Doctor is reported, in the Zzaminer, to have said 
that ‘ during his twenty-six years’ experience in the ministry, he had never 
witnessed 30 tranquil an end,’ and that ‘it was a scene which he (Dr. Brown) 
should never forget to the last day of his life.’ 

“ Dr. Brown seems to have been so impressed with the honour of at- 
tending a lord in his last moments, that, in his eagerness to make the 
most of it, he lost sight of a long life of (to use a mild term) uselessness, 
for a few months, in which approaching death compelled a man to think 
and talk of something different to those objects and pursuits to which he 
had devoted the freshness of his youth, the maturity of his manhood, and 
every year and day of his life, up to that moment when an accident, oc- 
pee at threescore years and ten, prevented him continuing ms | longer 
@ career, one month of which he never disinterestedly devo to the 
benefit, religious, moral, and physical, of his humbler fellow-creatures. 

“ Now, sir, do not mistake me ; I do not claim the use of your columns 


zit, as that propounded by the Rev. Moreton Brown—namely, that a no- 
leman with £40,000 a year, whose intellect and 


nities did not 
allow him to plead ignorance of his duty—who had duty set before 
Sian Sy pressed anit Solabaisinnes--theald eoeed Grentive viet of @tko- 


score years and ten as a selfish volup’ , a8 @ libertine with women, 
and overbearing towards men—wanting that generosity and tender- 
ness, which, even in some of loose lives, extort for them from the virtu- 
ous a mitigating excuse,—I say, sir, I do protest against its being publicly 
averred from pulpit, that a few months at the close of such a life— 
months in which a man, whatever his nature, was obliged to abstain at 
least from active vice—should furnish ds enough for a minister of 
religion to set up the death-bed of the Seceased as an example of spiritual 
tranquillity, surpassing anything he had known in the course of a quarter 
of a century of ministeri : 

“ Tf, sir, it shall go forth to the world, that not how a man lives, but 
how he dies, is regarded by that just and holy my vee is said to re- 
ward ye Bow according to his works, who will do their duty in this 
world? at rich man will recognize his duty to the man? What 
plans to alleviate suffering and lessen ignorance will be conceived or 
carried out—what sacrifices made) for philanthropic purposes? What 
weight will social obligations have in the social body? Who will, in 
short, care for anything but sensual enjoyment, selfish gratification, if 
they think threescore unprofitable years, devoted either to indolent use- 
lessness or active mischief, can be all atoned for by a few months of bed- 
ridden acquiescence in the views and exhortations of a minister of reli- 
gion, however pious! What is all this, in fact, but rank Popery; for 
there is more than one kind of extreme u nction. We owe many of our 
finest churches to the Berkeleys of old, who, after spending lives of vio- 
lence, wrong doing, and lust, compensated (as their monkish confessors 
doubtless made them think they might do) for all this injury to fellow- 
men, all this impiety towards Heaven, by making at the last a supposed 
peace offering of stone and mortar to that God, who, being of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, is not, like a corrupt judge, to be bribed from 
justice by a present made to himself. 

“See the effect of such an example as that set forth by Dr. Brown, if 
other rich men, and powerful men, shall be encouraged from it to think 
that they may follow the life of the sensual voluptuary, until disease or 
accident deprive them of the power to pursue such a career any longer, 
and then that they can callin some minister, and get {doctored up for 
Heaven in a few months. Had a certain personage, who, according to 
the couplet, ‘ when sick, a saint would be,’ departed in his notable illness, 
Dr. Brown would probably have put down his end as the most tranquil 
he had known for a quarter of a century. But there are people who re- 
quire to know, ere they accept such assertion, if there were any fruits of 
repentance to justify so ecstatic an assurance. May I ask, sir, what res- 
titution to society did Earl Fitzhardinge, ere 

‘ The family vault received another lord,’ 
make ; what restitution to the parishioners of Berkeley for standing be- 
tween them and proper religious ministrations for so many years ; what 
restitution to the locality for the ill effects cf the immorality in high places, 
ay, and ia holy places, which he countenanced ; what restitution to the 
young and the old, for the means of improvement withheld or never 
afforded, and the pernicious example set them; what restitution to the 
men who have suffered from his violent temper, and to the women who 
have suffered from his licentiousness ; what, in fine and in short, did he 
in these last days to warrant Dr. Moreton Brown in holding him up asa 
saintly example, on account of a few months of partial insensibility : or 
to warrant the reverend gentleman in calling the end of such a man the 
most tranquil he had ever witnessed for a quarter of a century ? Good 
gracious, sir, if it be preached up that the expiring moment of a life like | 
that of Lord Fitzhardinge are those of a saint, every Berkeley that ever 
inherits the Castle and the £40,000 a year may go on for threescore years 
and ten living as he lived, provided he have only a Dr. Moreton Brown 
ia his neighbourhood to sed for, when he has mct with a mortal accident 
in crossing a field or leaping a gate in pursuit of a fox. 

“ What a contrast to the funeral éloge of the Presbyterian minister was 

the conduct of the martyr monk Savonarola, when called to the death-bed 
of Leo the Magnificent ; he refused to give the dying Medici false com- 
fort, or promise him heaven, unless he made restitution to the people of 
Florence of the rights he had robbed them. The Prince prayed to be 
assured of beatitude without making a sacrifice, and pleaded hard for | 
the monk’s benediction, but Savonarola left the chamber sooner than de- 
ceive the dying man, or wrong society, by promising forgiveness for 
injuries unrepaired while reparation were possible. 
“ Tf, sir, the evil of this imprudent sermon of Dr. Brown's were interred 
with the Earl’s bones on Saturday last, I should not have written this 
letter ; but honesty and the principle of self-defence forbid society to ac- 
cept the doctrine involved in that discourse. There are some natures 
that can only be kept from doing mischief, or compelled to fulfil their 
social obligations, by the knowledge or the fear that they shall have to 
render an account of their stewardship, as men, to whom God has com- 
mitted the power of doing good to their fellow-creatures, if they will. 
If, therefore, ministers of religion will lay down the doctrine that seven 
months of bedridden seriousness, or a terrified or semi-torpid joining with 
a minister in prayers, out of seventy years devoted to self, are sufficient 
to entitle the deceased to be preached up in the face of the world as a dy- 
ing saint, then, sir, I am afraid, we should have a world composed en- 
tirely of dying saints and living devils. There may be exceptions, but I 
doubt if any man, in the course of his ministerial experience, can say that 
he has seen persons otherwise than serious and anxious for their souls on 
their death-beds. When a man’s night is coming, and he feels himself 
gradually descending into the deepening twilight of the grave—when he 
knows assuredly that the world is receding from him, and as assuredly 
that eternity is at hand—that his eye will soon close upon objects here, 
and that he will awaken in another state—a state to be for ever and 
ever—he must be a fool or a madman not to listen to words which give 
courage or comfort, or not to repeat from the lips of the spiritual guide 
by his bedside, phrases which he thinks have safety in them. But, sir, 
all this is no new knowledge to the patient: God, and man, and his own 
conscience have told him the same truths a hundred times when he was 
in health—have whispered his obligations to him when he could perform 
them, and as he before ignored his noble life duties for selfishness, so I can 
look upon the last scene, so lauded by Dr. Brown, as little better than 
another form of selfishness ; for I have no doubt that Dives, after a life of 
luxurious enjoyment, was as anxious as Lazarus himself to have a place 
in Paradise.—I am, sir, yours, Pian SPEAKER.” 

London paper, Oct, 31. 
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THE PRUSSIAN AND OTHER REGENCIES. 


Prussia is at last placed under the expected Regency,—for, contrary to 
English notions, a Regency has been long expected in Prussia, and ig in 
faet provided for by a national statute. Frederick William had been 
suffering under his present malady for some time ; and even years ago, 
many, who had opportunities of knowing, asserted that he had occasionally 
undergone a slight attack of delirium tremens. But, with his medieval 
ideas of “ Divine right,’”’ Frederick William was by no means inclined to 
think that his sceptre would be so safe in any other hands. All the in- 
fluence and power of the reactionary party, backed by Russian influence, 
was needed to induce him even to think of such a thing as a substitute. 
On the 20th of January 1850, however, the pressure of the high preroga- 
tive party and of personal misgivings combined to procure the insertion 
of this paragraph into the Prussian constitution— 

“In case the King should be under age, or should be otherwise prevented, dur- 
ing any lengthened time (dauernd), to govern himself, then shall the nearest 
heir to the throne, who is of full age, take the government into his hand. He 
shall immediately assemble the representatives of the people‘and the Senate, who, 
in united assembly, have to take measures. . . 2. . . 2 ss eo 
The Regent shall exercise the royal power in the name of the King.” 

The British Parliament of 1812 debated for a whole session before it 
intrusted the Regency to the Prince of Wales: but it seems they manage 
these things with a higher hand in Prussia. The functions of a Regent are 
necessarily vague ; no country in Europe has laws for the guidance of 
such a functionary : Yet he needs both guidance and support. A regent 
is a temporary sovereign, yet he has no absolute power ; and, what is 
worst of all, he is not looked upon by his subjects as a genuine bona fide 
sovereign. 

This form of government has oceurred more frequently in our own his- 
tory than in that of any other country ; and we nave witnessed various 
modes of appointment, although Sir Edward Coke maintains that the 
only legal form is by authority of the representatives of the people in 
Parliament. In the reign of Henry the Third, when the King was only 
nine years old, the Earl of Pembroke assumed the regency, by the autho- 
rity of the nobles and clergy, who declared him to be “rector regis et 
regni”—guardian of the King and kingdom. A Guardian and Council 
of gency were named for Edward the Third by the Parliament which 
deposed his father ; the young King being then fifteen, and not assuming 
the government until our royal majority, three years later. When 
Richard the Second at the age of eleven, the Duke of Lancas- 


met, and then Parliament appointed a nominal Council to assist him. 
The feeble son of Henry the Fifth succeeded to the throne at nine months 
old, and no provision had been made for the government of the kingdom 
daring his minority. Certain Lords Spiritual and Tem took upon 
them, “ pour le iminent necessité de governaunce du roialme,” to issue 
writs for assembling a Parliament ; and afterwards, they granted a com- 
mission to the Duke of Gloucester to meet the assembly as the King’s 
lieutenant. During the disastrous reign of Henry the Sixth, we find the 
Duke of York addressing the “ Peerage of the lande,” as the person “ in 
whem, by th’ occasion of th’ infirmitie of our Souveraine Lorde, resteth 
th’ exercise of his auctoritee.” And [lastly, during the illness of 

the Third, in 1812, after lengthened debates in Parliament, a limited re- 
gency for one year was committed to the Prince of Wales ; who in con- 
sequence of the continued indisposition of his father, became Regent with 
extended powers, until his father’s death in 1820, 

Philip of Orleans and our George are the only remarkable regents in 
modern history. Philip, who ruled for Lonis the Fifteenth during his 
minority, is not a bad type of the class. He was not without abilities > 
he was noble, generous, and had statesmanlike views: yet all his capabi- 
lities suffered shipwreck on that fatal rock against which all regencies 
run—an undefined power. During his long administration, he was con- 
—— overruled in his endeavours to guide the affairs of the alread 
rotten French monarchy into a better channel ; but the wretched Caray 
nal Dubois, and some other worthies were the real governors of France. 
The best thing that the notorious Philip of Orleans has left to posterity 
are said to be some plates to a — edition of Amyot’s translation of 
the romance of “ Caphnis and Chloe,”’ and aiso the music of two comic 
operas. Though a bad regent, he was a good musician and a first-rate 
engraver. Our own George was not destitute of talent? but he was a 
Regent, he was acting for an insane Tory King, he had compromised him- 
self with Whig politics, and he frittered away any faculties that he had 
upon orgies and gewgaws. 

Some ofthe other European Regencics have not been happy. Portugal 
has come well out of two ; but see the state in which Spain is left ; and 
we look to the dangerous position of Sweden, handed over by a moderate, 
clever, and liberal, but infirm King, to a vigorous, commonplace, reac- 
tionary, soldierly Prince Regent. 

The present Regent of Prussia is in a position somewhat similar to that 
of our Prince Regent George ; but perhaps he is a man better fitted for 
the post. He is only a year younger than the King, but of stronger 
physique ; for, like the Prince Regent of Sweden and Norway, he is strong 
of body, and perhaps for that reason has a liking for military exercises and 
shows. He has several times distinguished himself by veactionary poli- 
tics. In 1847, when Frederick William IV. granted to his beloved Prus- 
sians some kind of slipshod constitution, the Prince of Prussia steadfast- 
ly refused to swear to it. Again, in 1847, he is reported to bave coun- 
selled a general onslaught of the Berlin insurgents ; and the whole fury 
of the people turning against him, he was obliged to fly for his life. He 
took chambers in Leicester Square ; where, it was then said, be began to 
study the English constitution. With what success he had studied, was 
seen in the following year, when, as commander-in-chief of the Prussian 
invading army, he played the Alva in Baden. He is always regarded as 
the chief of the Russian party in Prussia ; but during the late war he is 
said to have counselled a more independent policy than Frederick Wil- 
liam adopted. He is probably a man without marked opinions of any 
kind, a soldier, and a conservative of court prerogatives ; but he is a man 
of business, 

The Regencies of Prussia, of Sweden, and of Baden, with the condi- 
tion of more than one throne near which there ought at present to be a 
regency, offer instances of the decline of the royal races generally. For- 
merly regents were mostly appointed during the minority of princes ; 
nowadays, or at least since the regency of our Fourth George, they are 
chosen as substitutes for decayed royalty. Lord Palmerston is seventy- 
three years old, and is still fit for work in his arduous office by day and 
in Parliament by night: the King of Prussia is only sixty-two, and is 


‘already unfit to govern.—London Spectator, Oct. 31, 


———— 


EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


An opinion prevails among a certain class that the profession of a pub- 
lisher or editor of a newspaper or of any other periodical is merely a bu- 
siness occupation, whieh may be used for personal benefit, like any other 
pursuit. The responsibility to the public and to the “ higher law” is en- 
tirely excluded by this hypothesis. A certain amount of letter press is 
presented to the public, in which certain principles are advocated. But 
these are to be regarded as not expressive of the Editor’s own views, but 
merely containing opinions which it suits his interest to sustain for the 
moment, and which he may change at pleasure. Nothing can be more 
injurious to the public morals than such impressions, and if they were to 

become the settled belief of the publiic mind, the very foundations of so- 

ciety would be shaken, The grand rule that man is bound to speak truth 

to his neighbour has no exception, and however it may be deviated from 

in many instances, unless it be generally carried out, all the intercourse 
of social life would be turned into gall and wormwood. Is this grand 
rule applicable to news Editors? Undoubtedly it is, One man talks to his 
neighbour, and gives his opinion on some public question. His neighbour 
believes him sincere, and is influenced by that opinion—if he is deceived, 
one person only has been deceived. 

But an Editor addresses ten or fifty thousand readers, and if he does 
not inculcate his genuine sentiments, the minds of thousands are mislead. 
The Press discusses every subject, literary, scientific, social, political, 
moral, and religious, and whatever is taken up, the writer, is bound to 
give his honest and unbiassed opinion upon it. What would we think of 
the man who should mount the pulpit or the lecture-chair, and after de- 
livering an excellent sermon, or lecture, say that he had not been expres- 
sing his own views, but was employed and paid to present to the publie 
the views of others? The stamp of hypocritical hireling would be im- 
pressed on that man forever. And will public Journalists be contented 
with adopting a lower standard of morality than others? Will they in- 
dorse the sneer that is often heard, “it is only a newspaper article ;” as 
if less sincerity was expected in that quarter than in any other. The 
legal profession is sometimes quoted as sanctioning the hiring of talents 
for the benefit of others. But this is a case by itself. When men are 
accused of crime, or have civil actions in Court, it is presumed that the 
great majority of them are unable to defend themselves, and the law hu- 
manely allows substitutes to plead for them ; but they are even then 
bound by the same rules which bind the journalist, to state nothing con- 
trary to what they believe to be true. 

It they violate this rule to serve a client, they are equally guilty with 
the journalist who gives to the world opinions on public matters which 
are not the result of his own convictions. The journalist may, like all 
other men, honestly change his opinions ; but that change must. not be 
done hastily, or when evident benefit is acquired by it, or there will be 
no breach of charity in saying that it is not an honest change, and that 
the moral influence of the press is seriously injured while in the hands of 
such a person. The honest journalist, who manfully publishes his views 
to the world, is like the soldier who wields his sword in defence of what 
he believes to be a righteous cause, while the mercenary scribbler ranks 
with the Italian bands of the middle ages, who lent themselves to any 
cause, however unjust, provided they were well paid for it. Let the 
public frown down every attempt to apply a principle to public writers 
which must introduce corruption and rottenness into every phase of so- 
ciety.— Toronto Globe. 

— ps. 


ATTEMPTED LAUNCH OF THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 


Yesterday morning the first attempt was made to lower this colossal 
steamship at Millwall into the river. There was rather a strong muster 
of engineers and scientific gentlemen, not only from all parts of England, 
but even from France, Germany, America, and Russia—but of mere fa- 
shionable men, or members of the aristocracy, the number was extremely 
limited. The Count de Paris, with the Duke d’Aumale and several French 
gentlemen, were early on the ground, and watched every movement in 
the day’s proceedings with the deepest interest. The Siamese ambassa- 
dors, with a numerous retinue, were also present, and for a time drew off 
attention even from the mountainous vessel which seemed to shut in the 
whole yard. The principal personage among these rather remarkable fo- 
reigners was attired in a gorgeous robe of cloth of gold, but the dress of 
most of the attachés to the embassy was extremely simple, being for the 
most part composed of common printed cottons. All of them smoked 
and chattered incessantly, and appeared far from being indifferent to the 
observation they excited among the spectators. 

During the whole of Monday night, the workmen were retained in the 
yard removing the struis and shores which supported her on the side to- 
ward the river, and before dawn yesterday morning the last beam had 
been entirely taken away. Then, for the first time, the whole length of 
the vessel, from stem to stern, was visible without the slightest break. 
The graceful sweep of her lines, the clear, sharp run of the bows and 
sweep of the stern could be appreciated at a glance. The last supports 








to say wantonly uncharitable things of the dead or the living either ; but 
I do raise my voice agains such doctrine going forth from the 
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were not removed until every precaution had been taken to ascertain 
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each of solid iron and weighing upward of twenty tuns, so that the weight 

of each drum is more than sixty tunsin all. The axle of the disc is set 
inte of iron, while around its outer edge passes a band of wrought 
iron to work in the manner of a friction clutch or brake. 

This, with the aid of strong iron levers 20 feet long, brings such a 

to bear upon the discs of the drum as to lower its rate of revo- 

uations, or entirely stop them in case of the chain being paid out too 

fast. These drums were set in a solid bed of wood for by driving 
down masses of piles into the gravel, so as to form a mass of timber 20 
feet square. This is bound together with iron, and strong shores pass 
from the cube of piles to the bed of piles on which the launching ways 
-are built ; so that, in fact, no matter what the strain, it was impossible 
for the setting of the drums to give, unless the whole river bank gave 
way with them. One of these drums is built opposite each cradle ; the 
chains used between them and the cradles are the chain cables of the 
great ship itself, which are 2 5-8 inches in diameter, or about 60lbs. 

e link. Between each drum and the cradle on which the vessel rested, 
a hydraulic ram was fixed to “start” her. That at the forward end 
gave a pressure of 600 tans; the one at the stern, 1,000. 

The launch was fixed to commence at 11 o’clock, but things were not 
arranged for the Ying of the monster when that time came. Gangs of 
men were employed in ng chains, in clearing away the slightest ob- 
staole upon the ways, and giving the metals the final coating down of 
black lead and oil. . Brunel’s position was high up in a little rostrum 
fixed on’ the inner side of the vessel. On this spot he was ina line with 
the conspicuous marks which had been erected each side of the ship, 
and facing him on Mr. Penn’s factory on ithe other side of the river. 
From this point he was to regulate the advance of stem und stern by sig- 
nals, which were communicated to the gangs of workmen, both to pull 
her off and hold her back, by means of flags—a white flag being the sig- 
nal to haul ther, and a red one to cease on all pointe. 

It was nearly 124, and the public was beginning to yawn and manifest 
impatience, when they were somewhat Cy rome by seeing the christen- 
ing bottle of wine, gayly decorated with flowers, carried forward to the 
stem of the vessel. Here it was soon suspended, and Miss Hope, the 
daughter of the chairman of the Great Eastern Company, giving it a hearty 
swing, dashed the wine over the bows of the vessel and bade The Levia- 
than Goa speed, amid the cheers of thousands. In a few moments after- 
ward the word was to commence the launch. At the signals 
the ‘lighters slowly but steadily commenced to haul taught their tackle 
‘from river, which it was thought would of itself be sufficient to brin 
‘the vessel gently down. It appeared, however, to have no effect beyo' 
once or twice producing in the vessel itself a sullen rumbling noise like 
distant thunder as the great strain told upon her hull, It remained thus 
for about ten minutes. Expectation was wound upto the highest pitch, 
when the peculiar hissing noise of the hydraulic rams at work to push her 
off was heard. We should have mentioned that each of the drums was 
constracted so as to be turned by ordinary windlasses, in order to wind 
up’the slack chain between the drums and the cradles, otherwise if an 
slack'was left when the hydraulic rams started the vessel it would run it 
— out, and Heaven only knows the consequence that might ensue. 
When the “rams” to work the order was distinctly given to “wind 
ap”—meaning to coil in this slack between the drum and the cradle. 
This was accordingly done at the forward drum, but, unfortunately, at 
the stern of the vessel the men pee the reverse, and uncoiled 
more slack chain. Among the number of engineers who were looking on 
the danger of this was seen at a glance but there was no official to check 
the men, who seemed ordinary “ navvies.’’ 

Suddenly, there was a cry of “ she moves, she moves!”’ the fore part of 
the vessel slipped, and the stern rushed down rapidly. It seemed to slip 
some three or feet in the space of a couple of seconds, in consequence 
of the slack chain from the after drum offering not the least check. In 
an inetant the strain came upon the drum, which was dragged round, and 
of course, as that was connected with the windlass by multiplying wheels, 
the latter turned some ten or fifteen times for every foot the dram inoved. 
The men at the windlass madly tried to hold it, but the heavy iron handle 
flew round like lightaing, striking them and burling five or six high into 
the air as if they been blown pp by some powerful explosion. A 
panic seemed to spread as this shoc accident took place, and the men 
stationed at the tackle and fall of lever next the windlass rushed 
away. Fortunately, most fortunately for the lives of hundreds of the 
spectators, the men at the lever at the other side of the dram stood firm, 
and, hauling on their tackle, drew their lever up and applied the brake 
on the drum with such terrific force that the ship instantly stopped, 
though she seemed to quiver under the sudden check as if she had re- 
ceived a heavy blow, and the check tackle and massive pile of timber 
which restrained the drums strained audibly. The whole of this took 
place in the course of two or thrke seconds. The vessel dropped, the 
men were hurried from the windlass, and with a heavy rumbling noise 
the tremendous structure was still on the “ ways” again, almost before 
the spectator had time to imagine what had occurred. For a moment 
there was rather a panic, and a disposition to run from the spot, bat it 
was only momentary. Four of the mea who were injured were carried 
off to the Poplar Hospital at once, and a fifth, who seemed to have sus- 
tained some severe internal hurt, was afterward obliged to be assisted 
from the yard. 

The eadtanchoty occurrence seemed to exercise a most depressing effect, 
especially upon the workmen, though the tremendous strain to which 
the drum was exposed, and which even with the friction of only one brake 
proved sufficient to check the vessel with a ¢ and unexpected mo- 
mentum on her, showed that the check tackl2 was all that could be de- 
sired. An examination of the place where the accident occurred showed 
that the toothed wheels of the windlass (which seemed totally insufficient 
in multiplying power to enable the men to exercise any check upon the 
revolution of the deum) were broken, and appeared so out of gear that 
they were almost useless. Beyond this damage, which was not of the 
least importance, the rest of the apparatus of the dram and framework 
was as firm as ever. The vessel it was found had slipped down the ways 
about three feet at the forward drum, and four feet three inches at the 
one fixed aft. The stern had progressed, of course, about six feet toward 
the river, 

All this took place before 12} o’clock, and it was 2 o’clock before 


i 


everything was again ready to move her still further down the ways. 


Before that time the weather, which at no period had been very favorable, 
became still worse, and the little drops of rain which had now and then 
fallen at short intervals, gave place to a regular, ewe Keegpe ~ so that 
the public looked with J. rik impatience to the lauuching efforts. At 


a few minutes after 2 o’clock the men were all again at their posts, and 
tion was 


the signal was given to recommence. This time ev 
taken to prevent a loop of slack in the chain occurring. All the lighters 
from the river got their hauling tackle in order, and began to strain 
upon the vessel, but without making the least apparent impression. The 
tide was then within a few feet of its highest, it became evident to 
all concerned that if the vessel was to be moved at all that day no time 
was to be | 


ost. 
Again from out of the dense mass of timber of the cradles came the 


little hissing noise at regular intervals which told that the enormous 
pressure of the hydraulic rams was found requisite to start her ; still, in 







































Sir :—I have received a letter from the Lord Mayor of ors ag invok- 
ing my assistance in obtaining contributions to the Fund which is being 
— for the relief of those who have suffered by the commotions in 
aodia. 

As the best means of seconding his Lordship in his charitable exertions, 
I think it would be desirable to optn subscription lists at Her Majesty’s 
Consulates. Should this suggestion meet with your approval you will 
make known your design to the British residents in your vicinity, you 
will invite them to ere their donations in your hands, and you will 
remit the amount of money deposited with you, whea it may seem expe- 
dient, to the Bank of England, to the credit of the “Indian Mutiny Re- 
lief Fund.” 
I beg to forward you herewith, the sum of £50, as my contribution to 
the object in view.—I have the honour to be, &c. NaPrer. 


To E. M. Archibald, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, New York. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS BY THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
H. B. M. Consulate, New York, Nov. 16. 

The disastrous events which have occurred in India within the present 
rer the horrid atrocities of the most sanguinary revolt in the annals of 

istory, are already known to you. But the extent and severity of the 
privation and suffering of the bereaved survivors are not, perhaps, so 
fully understood. A movement for their relief, which originated in Lon- 
don, has been seconded with great zeal and liberality throughout the 
kingdom. Several of the British residents in this city have already ex- 
pressed their desire to contribute towards the fund now being raised for 
that — In order, therefore, to afford to them, and all others whe 
sympathize with the fallen and the bereaved, an opportunity of contri- 
buting, and in compliance with the suggestion of His Excellency the Lord 
Napier, Her _—— Minister at Washington, contained in the above 
letter, which the undersigned takes leave to make public, a list has been 
opened at this Consulate, where subscriptions will be received and for- 
warded, and where details of information on the subject can be obtained. 


\,E. M. Arcuratp, H. B. M. Consul. | 
To the British Residents in New York and its Vicinity. 


———— 


Mr. Datias on THE Sepors’ Deserts.—Sympathy has been invoked 
from foreign nations in reference to the state of affairs in India. I am 
not here to speak as to the extent my Government or the people of the 
United States sympathize with the struggle of England against India. 
That is not the thought which I wish to express. The thought which I 
wish to express is in reference to the treatment that is to be dealt to those 
who have distinguished themselvesin the fields of crime in that unhappy 
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region. Now crimes are of various descriptions ; a mutiny and 
| are heavy crimes ; they are dark and gloomy crimes, but they were com- 
mitted in almost every country and under almost every Government. 
Penalties are specifically provided for these crimes in the respective 
criminal code of various countries. Let such crimes be punished when- 
ever they occur, according to law—that is, to the first and clearest prin- 
ciple of action. But there are other crimes—crimes at least of another 
character—which becomes so monstrous as to assume the attitude of 
enmity to the human race—not merely crimes committed with reference 
to the power of India, not merely crimes inimical to England, not merely 
crimes inimical to Europe and civilization, but crimes which constitute 
their perpetrators what pirates are and what cannibals in the Feejee 
Islands are—enemies of the human race, and meriting not from one na- 
tion, not from one people, but from the whole of the human race, sum- 
mary and exemplary extirpation. This, as it appears to me, is not the 
language of any particular individual of any particular country, but the 
language of human nature ; and although I am unable to say how far 
such language may be concurred in by the great body of my fellow- 
citizens on the other side of the Atlantic, yet I think I know them well 
enough to say that no language can be too strong, no words too impres- 
sive, no force too sudden, no blows too severe, for crimes such as those 
which have been perpetrated in India.—Speech at the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, November 4. 





‘ 

British Troops 1x Eayrt.—We have had two stirring arrivals here, 
which have aroused alike Greek, Mussulman, and Jew. 

On the 15th the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Sultan bat a us 14 
officers and 235 men of the 4th and 11th Companies of Royal Engineers 
en route for India. On the 16th the excitement was kept up by a salute 
fired from a fine 46 gun frigate which entered this port, and next we saw 
our gallant Pioneers, clothed in the garb of peaceable English husband- 
men, i.¢., in white blouses and wideawakes. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s agent of this place, Mr. Hol- 
ton, has made such admirable use of his position to render the transit of 
troops across the desert efficient that he is said to be ready to undertake 
to convey comfortably 2,000 English soldiers per month through the Pa- 
cha’s 8and steppes. 

The Pacha does not at all object to English soldiers crossing his terri- 
tory in their uniforms and accoutrements, but I think Government acted 
very wisely in providing our men with white clothing, allowing them 
only to carry their great coat, bread bog and replenished water bottles— 
more than this would unfit men to stand sudden change of climate. 

The first batch of soldiers traversed the Desert in 29} hours ; the Royal 
Engineers will have accomplished their journey through the Desert in lit- 
tle more than half the time. 

At five o’clock on Sunday evening, the 18th inst., Colonel Harness ad- 
dressed the soldiers in a few, manly, heartfelt.words as to the nature of 
the service rendered by the Pacha to our ious Sovereign by allowing 
English troops to traverse his territory, all expressed the confident hope 
that no complaint would be brought against them for violation of hospi- 
tality, The men made mien to cheer their colonel and the ship on 
board of which they had been so well cared for ; bat so well disciplined 
were they, that they controlled their feelings at first bidding ; for the co- 
lonel said, “‘ Whatever you do, don’t cheer.” 

Though the men traversing the Desert stop every six hours for a good 
repast, they are neverthelees provided with a day’s cooked fresh meat ra- 
tion, bread, and a bottle of good drinking water.— Alexandria letter, Oct. 20. 


Batre’s New Orgra.—Mr. Balfe, after a long interval, has again come before 
the public as a dramatic composer ; and the reception of his new opera, The 
Rose of Castile, at the Lyceum on Thursday, showed that his ——— retire- 
pont ie po injured his eet. wae the opera itself showed he is more 

t ever. 


of the is identical with that of a French comic opera with 
Adam, called Le Muletier de Tolede, produced some 
tre Lyrique, and recentiy brought out b pooper our 
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Diep.—On the 18th October, at his residence near St. John, N. B., in the 82d 

of his age, Deputy Assistant Commissary General, T. P. Marrer. Mr. Mar- 
S was attached to the Commissariat of the Duke of Wellington’s Army, and 
was present at the Battle of Waterloo. At the subsequent reduction of the army 
he emigrated to St. John, and received an appointment in H. M. House, 
the duties of which he honourably discharged until his resignation, a short time 
before his death. 


TUNE ALBION, 
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The News of the Week from Europe. 

In the absence of furtuer tidings from India, the latest commercial in- 
telligence has almost absorbed public attention. Nor is this, we regret 
to say, so favourable as that which was chronicled last week ; for if the 
Liverpool maii of the 4th inst. did indeed apparently confirm previous 
accounts, that of the 7th brought with it rather a rude awakening. The 
nonchalance, with which our British and Scottish merchants had seemed to 
doff aside the Bank suspensions and the financial pressure in the United 
States, had been succeeded by an agitation equally severe and unexpected. 
Consols had receded to 88} ; the demand for money had become extremely 
urgent ; several failures had taken place; the Bank of England had 
raised its rates of interest to the unprecedented figure of nine per cent. ; 
and measures were being taken, by Deputations to the Government, for 
obtaining such relief as might be afforded by a temporary suspension of 
certain clauses in the Bank Charter Act. The Times, which journal is 
undeniably the organ of the Rothschilds, exclaims vehemently against 
the foolish and yet possible setting-in of a panic, warned, it may be, by 
accurate information from New York as to the disastrous extent to which 
this epidemic may spread. It ishowever a strong point in our favour 
that Lombard Street is far less excitable t han Wall street, and that when 
difficulties of this grave sort occur, there are not wanting cool heads 
to suggest a remedy. As for hazarding an opinion upon the future turn 
of events in the commercial and trading world—that is, we confess, 
entirely beyond our ken. Unless in a general way, and when business 
affairs assume a national aspect, we have no desire to associate these 
columns with counting-house occupations. 

Turn we to the other prominent and for the time inexhaustible topic, 
the dealings of our brethren in the East with the ruthless and mutinous 
Sepoys. What of Delhi, on and after the 20th of September, on which 
day its complete subjugation was reported? Whither have the fugitives 
gone? What of Havelock and Outram, and their chances of relieving 
the beleagured at Lucknow? What of Agra, and the besieged within 
its Fort? What of the chances now of these murderous rebels, who have 
been disastrously beaten by a small force, and will be annihilated in toto 
if they stand the shock of alarge one? On these points the most intense 
anxiety exists; the more so, that the last accounts from the locali- 
ties of highest interest were unusually curtailed of fair proportion. We 
can find in them nothing that tempis us to make extracts. On the other 
hand, we might fill whole pages’ with opinions that have fallen from the 
lips of public men at home touching the course of events in Hindostan, 


-| with profound researches into the past, and confident prognostications of 


the future. This matter, we mean to say, is amply abundant, Lords 
Brougham, Ellenborough, Shaftesbury, and John Russell, with a host of 
others, have turned India and its administrations inside out, with more 
or leas of good information and good sense ; and yet, after all, one brief 
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more avidity by readers, than is the most 
these discourses. That which bears upon the immediate issue alone 
, attention. We hold therefore that two or three things said at 

he table of the Lord Mayor of London, on the 4th inst., may claim a word 
of notice. +s - 

Lavish of its hospitality, and always ready to confer honour on popu- 
Lar Princes, the Corporation of the city of London conferred, on that day, 
its freedom and a splendid sword upon that gallant soldier and straight- 
forward man, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. There was 
after-dinner speechifying, of course—what can be done without that ?— 
and the Duke took occasion to make an announcement which must have 
taken the listeners by surprise. He stated—so the Halifax Telegram has it 
—that he had received a letter from Sir Colin Campbell, denying that 
there had been any difference between himself and the Governor-General ! 
A pretty slap in the face for the Calcutta penny-a-liners, who have almost 
given chapter and verse of fast and furious disputes between the execu- 
tive and the military Chief. At the same time it is impossible to sup- 
pose for an instant that there could be any real concurrence or sympathy 
‘between men trained in such opposite schools, as those of war and bu- 
reaucracy. We shall probably find, when the mail comes to hand, that 
the Duke bas used the word “ difference” in a more limited sense 
than the Telegram would have us believe. And this brings us to an- 
other remark dropped at that same banquet by one of Lord Canning’s 
colleagues, which is indicative, we think, of coming events. Lord 
Granville—we quote the same authority—defended the Governor- 
General from the charges brought against him ; but intimated that he 
would sacrifice his personal feelings to his duty, if their truth should be 
established. On this hint, there will be a fresh outbreak of the angry 
feeling entertained towards his absent Lordship. It_remains to be seen 
if he can weather the storm. Much of the crime laid to his door is unsup- 
ported by proof ; but a strong case may surely be made, out of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Grant, out of the recent nomination of Mahomedaas to 
vacant offices, out of his Lordship’s public and inopportune display of a 
merciful disposition, and out of a variety of minor manifestations that his 
“ place might be better filled when he has made it empty.” 

It was at this same festive board, too, that the American Minister, Mr. 
Dallas, endorsed in strong language the cry for extreme vengeance upon 
those fiendish Sepoys, who went in their wickedness far beyond the atro- 
cities of murder and revolt. Mr. Dallas took his ground boldly, and de- 
fined it with precision and force. Assassination and mutiny, said he, 
may be met with underall governments. Punishments are enacted for 
these offences. It is to be hoped that in this case no more than justice 
will be meted out to the offenders. But, he continued, there are crimes 
of a darker dye, which constitute their perpetrators enemies of the hu- 
man race, as pirates are, and cannibals. Their lot should be summary 
and exemplary extirpation. The peroration about the opinion of his 
countrymen here is very effective, and we counsel the reader, who has 
not already seen it, to turn his eye in that direction. We are glad to 
add our belief that, with few exceptions, the American people will re- 
spond to Mr. Dallas’s view. 


We had hoped to append a conviction, based upon a sight of the latest 


elaborate and most eloquent of 


two detachments, and some thirty or forty miles from each, it is none of 
our business to enquire. This and a score of similar questions, present- 
ing themselves on the arrival of successive mails, may be left to the mi- 
litary critics of this country, who organise themselves into gratuitous and 
permanent courts-martial whenever and wherever they find food for their 
ingenious comments. 

But the loss of a train, serious as it is, is not the sum total of the bad 
news from Utah. Brigham Young, with matchless effrontery, has pro- 
claimed martial law, and called upon his followers to resist the invasion 
of their territory. At the same time he has opened a communication with 
Colonel Alexander who heads the U. S. troops, forbidding his further ad- 
vance, but offering him, with sarcastic impudence, the privilege of re- 
maining in his encampment, on condition that he deliver up the arms 
and ammunition of his command. And, having burnt the grass and thus 
devastated large tracts of the dreary country through which lies the route 
to the Mormon capital, it must be owned that the usurping Governor 
argues his points at considerable advantage. He knows pretty well that 
he is secure for the winter, at the close of which he may capitulate or 
abscond, at his own option, feeling his way by negotiation during the in- 
terval. We cannot think that for the present he will venture upon ac- 
tual collision with the Federal troops. Any advantage he might gain 
from his own numbers and their isolated position—for they are subdi- 
vided, and their is difficult if not impossible—would 
be more than balanced by the exasperating effects which would be pro- 
duced throughout the States generally by any dishonour entailed upon 
the national flag. We look for it then that the vagabonds will continue 
for a few months to prate about the invasion of their liberties as Ameri- 
can citizens, which is the ground they assume, and that in the Spring of 
next year they will cede to superior force, Still, there are many persons 
well-informed and capable of drawing inferences, who anticipate that the 
obscene and blasphemous herd will really fight to the death. If so, the 
Administration at Washington, which has bungled at the outstart in its 
calculation of times and seasons, will without doubt deal sharply with 
them. Weare most glad to learn that the men of the expedition, though 
greatly harrassed, and anticipating severe privations, are in high spirits 
and an excellent state of discipline. 


inter. +3, 
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Sweet Willam’s Destination, and his Chances. 

It is impossible to avoid a smile, on reading in the Washington com- 
munications that Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet is extremely annoyed at Gen- 
eral Walker’s departure from New Orleans; and that an effort to remedy 
the negligence of the officials is prescribed, in the despatch of armed 
vessels to overtake and arrest him. The nonsense of all this is trans- 
parent. The utmost that can be done would be to guard the coast where 
the invaders purpose landing, and treat Walker and his men as pirates. 
Such volunteering on behalf of any foreign power would be perfectly 
justifiable by the law of nations, and by the more binding law of humanity 
and common sense. The French and British authorities might adopt it, 
and we trust will, though, owing to a complication of causes, the same 
course will scarcely be pursued by those who have again let loose this 
public nuisance. 








newspapers ; but with its usual inattention to our convenience, the mail 
has been delayed in Boston, and will not reach us until these words are 
in print. 





Canada. 


The only event of political importance which has occurred of late is 
the retirement of still another member of the Cabinet—the Hon. T. L. 
Terrill, Provincial Secretary, if retirement be the proper word. A harsher 
one is to be met with here and there; but beyond a limited circle the 
discussion on this point will not be prolonged, unless when Parliament 
meets certain “ explanations ” and disclosures should be made. 

But will the Parliament meet? the actual Legislative Assembly, that 
is. It seems to be doubtful. Ministerial difficulties, and a conflict of 
opinion as to filling up the two vacancies in the Cabinet, are said to ren- 
der probable an immediate appeal to the People. We cannot say. The 
gyrations of political men are infinite and inscrutable. 

We cannot attach so much weight, as is found in it by certain of our 
contemporaries, to a “Circular Despatch” lately issued from the Colo- 
nial Office to the Governors of Colonies, and of course including the Go- 
vernor-General of British North America. Looking below the stately 
language common to official documents of this sort, it is simply an exhor- 
tation to keep the local defences in a good state of repair, and by no 
means to neglect the efficiency of the Militia. This advice and injunc- 
tion is well put, and is applicable to all the wide-spread Colonies which 
tend so greatly to enhance the splendour of the British Empire. It is 
timely too, for the world is ina very confused state politically, and 
though peace doctrines are more readily listened to than of yore, we 
manage to have the bayonet fixed and the sword out of its scabbard 
pretty frequently. But that this paper was penned with any special 
reference to any special place does not seem to us probable. Doubts in 
any quarter would dictate not a “circular” but a private despatch ; 
and £0, whilst we would compliment Mr. Labouchere on his very proper 
waking-up to general necessities and proprieties, we are not rendered 
nervous by his movement. 

And this is not a bad opportunity for a journal, that habitually criti- 
cises with freedom the acts of her Majesty’s representatives abroad, to 
unite in complimenting several of them. We do not, it is well known, 
stand in profound awe of the London Times, or echo its opinions as mat- 
ter of course ; but we could not but be struck with an article in one of 
its late issues, on the conduct of the Governors at sundry posts, in con- 
nection with the East India revolt. The gist of it is a recognition of the 
promptness with which troops were dispatched on simple request from 
Lord Canning. There was no shirking of responsibility, no hesitation 
about authority. Sir Henry Ward, at Ceylon, instantly forwarded every 
British soldier on the island. The garrison of the Mauritius was unhesi- 
tatingly sent on to Bombay and Calcutta by Sir James Higginson. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, Sir George Grey shipped off every man and 
horse available, and even surrendered to the exigencies of the public 
service the horses of his own private stud. 

To those who do not know the difficulties besetting the path of an offi- 
cial man who would travel out of customary routine, these commendations 
may seem cheaply earned. But while we never felt so proud of our 
countrymen at large, as since their dauntless bearing in India has been 
promulgated to the world at large, we are most happy to recognise the 
eminent services of gentlemen in high station, who have for the most 
part only thankless duties to fulfil. 


The Mormons Defiant. 


We were in the right of it last week, in discrediting the rumour that 
a portion of the U. S. Utah expedition, five hundred strong, had been cut 
off by Indians or Mormons. So far no blood has been shed. It is true 
however that the unclean tribe has commenced open war upon the na- 
tional forces, and that a train of seventy-five waggons, loaded with sup- 
plies and provisions, was captured and destroyed, on the 5th of last 
month, at a point which it is needless to specify, but which may be set 


But even if Walker could be run down and strung to the yard-arm, as 
he deserves to be, the question is where will you catch him. It is said, 
and not without a show of plausibility, that the fellow has a lot of charts 
and plans in his possession, and that if an opening be not apparent in one 
place, he will seek itin another. A part in the contest between the Empe- 
ror Soulouque and the Dominicans is set down by some persons as in his 
programme. 

Sir Gore Ouseley is at Washington, commencing his official duties as 
Special Minister to Central America. What an impediment must stare 
him in the face, in this new attempt to set treaties and laws and friendly 
dispositions at defiance? 


. Leviathan not in his Element. 

Not the least interesting of the minor events recorded in late papers is 
the failure, on the 3rd inst., to launch the monster steam-ship into the 
river Thames. The christening indeed took place, and the unauthorized 
name of Great Eastern is now superseded by the more appropriate one of 
Teviathan. But the leviathan, we regret to say, moved only a few feet 
nearer to the water, in place of gliding gently inte it. The next attempt 
which will be made on the 2nd of December will, we trust, be more suc- 
cessful ; and we are glad to notice that the fear expressed in the closing 
remarks of the admirable writer, who furnished the London Times with a 
most graphic account of the first one, was hastily and erroneously im- 
pressed upon his mind. Subsequent tidings inform us that the soil 
showed no symptom of giving way beneath its enormous burden, and 
that the huge ship was in all respects unharmed. 

As effecting commercial intercourse between distant countries, we do 
not look with much curiosity to the working-out of this costly experiment; 
the Leviathan is obviously too large for profitable employment. But 
there are many novelties in her construction, the advantages of which 
remain to be solved ; and of these, one of the most important is the joint 
action of paddle-wheels and screw-propeller, though in truth the whole 
vessel is crowded with ingenious and scientific inventions. May it not 
be said that the liberal investment of capital in such an undertaking, and 
the ready resources of the Engineers’ department, reflect credit on the 
maritime nation which has taken so bold a step in advance ? 





A Contest for the Mayoralty. 

Some philosophers assert that things moral and material are always 
travelling in a circle. Well; without being nicely posted in the dates 
and distances of municipal appointments, we have an impression on our 
memory that, foyr years ago, Mr. Fernando Wood was elected to the Civic 
Chair of New York, amid a general upraising of the hands of astonish- 


the Press that it was absolutely impossible for a man of such blackened 
fame to be a candidate, to say nothing of success at the polls. But Mr. 
Fernando Wood marched nevertheless into office ; and so cunningly did 


beheld this same Mr. Wood triumphantly renewing his term, cheered on 
by not a few of “ our leading citizens” who had originally denounced 
his astounding impudence in thrusting himself upon public notice. 
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ment, and immediately after a very general declaration on the part of 


he affect to play his part of reformer, so shrewdly did he exhibit himself 
as the one man capable of cleansing the Augean stable and of grappling 
with the Hyra of mob law, that, after two years kad run their round, we 


And 
now, to complete the circle and bring us back to the point whence we 
started, we have a renewal of the old uproar against Mr. Wood, though 
without any confident predictions this time as to what we can do or may do. 
After an immense number of those party movements which are a curse 
in all appeals to the Ballot-Box, a candidate has been selected to take the 
field against the present incumbent, on the simple ground of personal fit- 
ness. This gentleman is Mr. D. F. Tiemann, an ex-Alderman, and— 
marvel of marvels—an uncorrupted and incorruptible adminstrator. The 
difficulties in the way of rival candidates seemed to be merged in his 
favour, and the coming contest is narrowing down to the decisive one 
between Respectability and Blackguardiem. The trouble is that the odds 
are ten to one in favour of the latter, although it is a good sign that the 
eyes of the unemployed working-men are at last open to the cajoleries 
practised upon them by Mr. Wood and his clique. They smelt a job 


paying them a large proportion of their wages in Floor. They mark 
the attempted fraud in the matter of the new glass ballot-boxes, whereiit, 
at the very Outset of a regulation for ensuring something like purity of 
election, the Mayor’s brother is said to have been detected in an effort at 
stupendous over-cbarging. What the result will be, we cannot presume 
to determine ; but it seems to us that the foul birds of prey do the work 
of securing votes, whilst the really well-disposed are making pretty 
speeches at meetings ; just as the former domineer over the polling-booths 
with their prize-fighters in office, whilst the latter stay at home or confine 
themselves to their own more immediate concerns. We should be rejoiced 
to believe, if we could, that the groaning of New York under its manici- 
pal man-of-the-mountain foreshadows resolute determination and con- 
certed action to pitch him off our shoulders. 

The Indian Relief Fund. 
In another column may be read a letter from Lord Napier to Mr. 
Archibald, H. M. Consul at this port, informing him of a suggestion from 
the Lord Mayor of London, that an effort should be made to obtain a 
local expression of British sympathy with the losses and sufferings en- 
tailed upon our countrymen in India by the disastrous mutiny of the Se- 
poys. It will be observed that Lord Napier acts upon this hint, though 
the Lord Mayor of London is no more to him than the Mayor of New 
York ; that he does not content himself with advising that a subsoription- 
list be opened at the Consulate ; and that he sets a noble example by his 
own personal contribution. 
Our Consul, it will be further noted, calls in a direct and manly way 
upon the British residents of New York, invoking their response to this 
appeal. The cause needs no flourish of recommendation. There may be 
some differences of opinion as to where vengeance ought to commence, 
and where to be stayed; but we must all agree that the extent of deso- 
lation and impoverishment brought about by the miscreants in the East 
is immense, and that it is our duty as brethren and as Christians to do 
our utmost towards mitigating it. We say this honestly and heartily, 
though without changing our twice-expressed belief, that the time is out 
of joint for drawing upon the purses of the charitable. 
_—_— —— 


yatusic. 


Once more the end of a season ! 

When is this spasmodic vitality of the Opera in New York to give place to 
something like a regular existence? If we are to answer this question by infe- 
rences from the things we see, we must confess that we have small hope of a sa- 
tisfactory reply. For the establishment of the Opera is contingent upon the de- 
velopment of something like constitutional common sense among the artssts 
of the Opera—that is among the Dii minores gentium, the lesser luminaries of the 
constellation of song, for in the Opera, as in all other Institutions, the importu- 
nity and the exactions, the pretensions and the demands of people, are in an 
exact inverse ratio to their own intrinsic value. The singers of the first rank 
whom impresarii prize as the Kings of Siam prize their white elephants, gene- 
rally manifest the patience and the perceptions of genius, and when they find 
the storm rising, know that it is necessary to take in sail. But the clamorous 
mediocrities of the stage can only learn wisdom from calamity. 

They perceive a beggarly account of empty boxes in the salle, but cannot 
thence argue to the necessity of a reduction in the disbursements of the Trea- 
sury. Soscorning the sagacity of former ages, they insist upon repletion or 
starvation, and choose no bread rather than half a loaf. 

This is the simple secret, we understand, ofthe announcement which we found 
in the journals of yesterday, to the effect that the season of 1857-8 had been 
brought to a peremptory termination. 

Every thing had been going on well in the organization of the stage. The new 
singers were learning to combine their forces harmoniously—the orchestra was 
improvigg on its own t sclf. Mad Angri was beginning to’create a 
furore, and Herr Formes, the most refined of artists, as well as the best basso of 
the actual lyric stage, had just arrived. We were promising ourselves great de- 
lectations. “ L’Italiana in Algeri” was in rehearsal—so too was “‘ Robert le 
Diable.” Things were looking better too in Wall Street, and there was every 
reason to anticipate a handsome reward at last of the faith and patience of Mr. 
Uliman. 

And now, with the “ Sonnambula,” all these fond delusive dreams must disap- 
pear! The momentary pressure of a nightly expense, greatly exceeding the 
nightly receipts of the house, forced the management into the alternative of a 
general temporary reduction of salaries, or an absolute suspension of perfor- 
mances. So far as the management was concerned the latter of these positions 
was, of course, to be preferred—so far as the artists were concerned, the former. 
The artists, therefore, we suppose, insisted upon saving the management at the 
expense of their own stomachs, would hear of no compromises, and so—the doors 
are closed! 

Will they come to their senses? or will Mr. Ullman, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of his first Matinée, on Thursday, when the Academy was crowded at the 
price of fifty cents per ticket, sans Brown and Chocolate, boldly adventure upon 
a campaign of “ Hard Times’ Opera,” at reduced rates? If one or the other 
contingencies should occur, we shall, perhaps, be redeemed from the ignoble si- 
tuation which we now occupy. If not—— 

Well, we suppose after all that the city of New York can contrive to exist for 
a few months, even in the winter, without its Opera. But let us not have a band 
of “ Unemployed Opera-singers” leading on the army of “ Unemployed Opera- 
tives” to storm the “ palaces of the Fifth-avenue.” For the children of Apollo 
have provoked their own fate, and they have no right to quarrel with their 
choice ; and they may depend upon it that to them in particular no mercy will 
be shown ! 

We trust that our tenor Bignardi has not put himself beyond the pale of pity; 
for his performances during the past week have increased our confidence in his 
capacity, and we shall count upon him in the improbable event of our ever Or 
ganizing an Opera again. He sang this week in “ Lucrezia” and in “ Rigoletto” 
with more effect than ever. 

His Gennaro on Monday night was indeed, in some respects, his, best vocal 
performance since he has been with us. He took very great liberties with 
Donizetti’s text, it is true ; but the text of Donizetti, like the text of Bellini, 
was made to be taken liberties with. Operas written as were the “ Sonnambula,” 
“ Lucia,” “ Lucrezia,” not to develope an idea of the, composer, but to fit the 
idiosyncrasy of a particular singer, justify any other singer who attempts them 
in adapting the general exigencies of the ré/e to his own case. : 

You write an opera for Rubini—and Rubini finds what you write exactly suita- 
ble to himself. He therefore confines himself within the outlines of your score. 
But when Rubini dies, the fitness of your score dies with him, and Mario, or 
Guigllni, Brignoli, or Bignardi, takes what he can of your conception, and exe- 
cutes it in the manner and form most convenient to himself. We find no more 
fault, therefore, with Signor Bignardi for singing anew Gennaro, than with 
Signor Mario for singing a new Elvino. For Signor Bignardi’s Gennaro was ex- 
tremely well sung—with force and yet with sweetness, with easy modulation, 
and yet witha certain approach to verve. His dramatic action we cannot how- 
ever praise, nor his presentation of the character in the details of costume and 
bearing. In his interview with Lucrezia and the Duke, which should have 
been very affecting, he provoked in us such an irresistible recollection of the 
lean apothecary of Verona, as seriously interfered with the emotions proper to 
the moment. And no accuracy of vocalism could ever make us blind to the con- 
tradictions of colour in which he indulges. Signor Bignardi should remember 
that the Opera is sung to the eye as well as to the ear. 

This Madame Angri does remember, and she did her best to look the oe of 
Maffeo Orsini, which she sang magnificently. The everlasting “ Brindisi” was 
the only exception we should make to this praise. Perhaps Madame Angri 
should be forgiven for trying to. vary with a touch of novelty this inevitable en. 
core ; bat we can hardly excuse her for transforming it as she did into a kind of 
dirge. She exaggerated an error of time which Madame Nantier Didiée, in all 
other things so admirable, also committed in executing this air, and made the 
festival a more fanereal affeir even than stage festivals always tend to become. 
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Madame Gazzaniga ; but it is a very thorough and artistic performance, and | 
merited the applause which was lavished upon it by the select few who listened 
tot... : ; , vat 

The Bi of Wednesday was a still more brilliant performance than the 
Ws Rgaat of lant week But in trath this Opera takes a very slight hold upon 
our sympathies, and moves us bat little in a musical way. It is rather trying to 
wait through three acts of prettiness for a moment of splendid and combined 
fervour. 

The Concerts of the week have crowded each other somewhat, and one of 
them, the Charity Concert of Mrs. Randolph Stone, has been thrust out into the 
middle of next week. It will be given next Tuesday evening at Mozart Hall, a 
new Hall ef Music which needs only to be as broad as it is long, and to be fur- 
nished with seats instead of fence-rails, to be a really excellent saloon. Music it 
ig'truecan draw the soul up from all sublunary tho ughts, and lap us in Elysian 
dreams—but it cannot subdue the sternness of pine wood into the temper of 
down, or make a man utterly oblivious of a pair of excraciated legs. We trust 
the directors of Mozart Hall will think upon the material, as well as provide for 
the spiritual comfort of their guests. 

’ ‘On Thursday, Mr. Aptommas, who has openeda “Conservatoire of the Harp ” 
at his own rooms, gave his first historical lecture on that instrument. 

If we are to have no Opera it is just as well that we should begin to provide 
ourselves with domestic resources, and the Harp is a delicious mitigation of the 
pianoforte, which we earnestly commend to the attention of our lady-readers. 

RAIMOND. 


—$—f— 


Drama. 

Imagine Mr. Macready endowed with as much of passion as he now possesses 
of sensibility, and as intense as he now is earnest, and you will have ‘a very just 
conception of Miss Cushman as she appears in the role of Cardinal Wolsey. 
In Miss Cushman’s representation however the Cardinal predominates over the 
Englishman very decidedly, and the whole performance has a strangely Italian 
flavour. It was not Jess cordially received than the previous chare<‘ers which 
this lady has sustained, and her engagement ended as it began, in a positive suc” 
cess, equally creditable to her own powers and to the taste of,the New York 
public. She goes now to test the dramatic instiacts of the country at large, and 
as I cannot permit myself to doubt with an equally gratifying result—but she 
leaves the tragic stage of the metropolis empty behind her. For Mr. McKean 
Buchanan has unaccountably disappeared from the Broadway, giving place sud- 
denly to his complete antithesis, Mr. Charles Mathews. “‘ Unaccountably” I say, 
because I do not care to seek for the reason of a fact which I deplore. Mr. McKean 
Buchanan has all the making in him of a very distinguished artist ; he has evi- 
dently that very valuable genius, the genius of patience, and spares no thought in 
the study before uttering a word on the stage. I had promised myself aud my 
readers not a little satisfaction from the analysis of his acting, and was resolving 
with myself in what characters he would next forcibly appeal to the real but 
slumbering sympathy of the public with the grandeurs and terrors of tragedy, 
when lo, he evaporates lixe a Miltonic vision—and the echoes ofthe frensy of 
Lear are jarred by the quizzical laughters of a “‘ Bachelor of Arts,” and the ab- 
sard perplexities of Mr. Walsingham Potts! Thus at least, if in no other way, 
(does our stage of the hour reproduce the realities of mortal life—the shuffling 
the funeral baked meats with the marriage feast upon the table, and mimicking 
the rapid alternations which leave us at a loss whether to laugh or weep over a 
show which so early loses even the delusive’ appearances of substance and 
endurance. 

Mr. Mathews, not content with supplanting Mr. Buchanan, has been measuring 
himself against other actors more nearly akin to himself. He has been trenching 
on traditions consecrated to Mr. Lester and to Mr. Walcot, by the faithful public 
of Gotham, and the said faithful public has naturally enough been somewhat 
shocked by this invasion of its foregone conclusions. Nevertheless, Mr. Mathews 
being Mr. Mathews, and being in virtue of that fact quite a “ stock company all 
of stars” in his own person, can succeed better than most men could in propa- 
gating heresies to his own advantage. Still he is strongest on his own particu- 
lar ground, and I fancy the experience of the past week must have satisfied him 
that he isso. Meanwhile Mr. Lester and Mr. Walcot aforesaid, with their com- 
rades of Wallack’s Theatre, have been consoling themselves by new victories in 
new fields. P| 

On Monday night the new Comedy in three acts, of which I spoke last week, 
was produced at this theatre, and represented with success, before a full and 
brilliant audience. Such an audience as managers, critics, and actors alike, must 





rejoice in these days to behold. For ifa shallow Treasury is a grief to the dis- | to 


bursing chief of a theatre, a sparsely settled parterre is an equally saddening 
Bight to the spectators and the performers. The magnetism of a multitude helps 
the enjoyment of the individual hearer almost as much as it stimulates the am- 
bition of the actors, and I have no doubt that a man can really form a better 
judgment of a piece which he has seen performed before a thronged assembly, 
than he could if he had listened to it in a half empty salle. 

Mesars. Goodrich and Warden then, the authors of the new comedy in ques- 
tion, had everything in their favour. Their play was particularly well cast, and 
it was acted with a spirit rather unusual in first representations. 

As I anticipated, the “ Maiden Wife, a Romance after Marriage,” was sug- 
gested to the writers by Octave Feuillet’s proverbe of La Clef d’Or. With this 
proverbe another has been fused, and the whole composition re-cast in a new 
mould. 


Many of the faults of “ Fascination” have been avoided by Messrs, Goodrich 
and Warden, in the construction of their second piece, and this fact of itself 
augurs favourably for their final success as writers for the stage. Their dialogue 
has gained by the greater severity with which they have chastised that procli- 
vity to abundant fine writing, which is the coudition of incipient skill in author- 
ship. The Spring-time of the mind is as prodigal of words as is the Spring-time 
of Natare of blossoms, and in the one case as in the other, we easily forget the 
thousands that were barren and blew about the fields, for the hundreds that ripen 
into,fruit. The “Maiden Wife” is more closely constructed too than “ Fasci- 
nation,” and in the character of the heroine at least, the authors have made a 
nearer approach to creating a consistent and original character than in their for- 
mer \. 

But the play is not a positively good acting play—not a good acting play, that 
is, for an American theatre and an American audience. And this from the very 
nature of the subject. a 

If the theme of “ La Clef 'Or” had been susceptible of an effective dramatic 
development, Octave Feuillet would not have worked it up into a “ proverbe.” 
A “ proverbe ” is simply a story written in the form of dramatic dialogue, for 
the very reason that its progress is carried on not by incidents, but by emotions. 
Here for instance is a young wife, or rather a young bride, taken from the seclu- 


sion and the dreams of a young girl’s life in a French convent, to be married | * 


to a man who has ail the external advantages of a hero of romance, with the 
blasé heart and exhausted character of a modern “ man of the world.” She sees 
in him the assurance of a poetic and fortunate Future. 

But casually overhearing a conversation between himself and his bosom friend, 
she is suddenly and fearfully undeceived. She hears him speak of herself as a 
speculation, and of marriage as a prosaic and vulgar necessity to which men and 
women are to reconcile themselves, and from which they may extract comfort, 
perhaps, and external respectability, but neither happiness nor passion, neither 


the raptures of the heart nor the peaee of thc soul. In an instant the veil is torn the 


away, and the imaginative bride becomes a broken-hearted but scornful and in- 
dignant woman. She addresses her bridegroom in no conventional terms. She 
goes at once to the root of the matter. She refuses to acquiesce in such an ex- 
iatence as he had proposed to make for her and for himself. 

This conduct of the girl whom he had supposed to be a mere child, as incapa- 
ble of intensity as she was ignorant of evil, this sudden assault of true feeling 
and of proud convictions upon his fortress of indifference and worldliness, reaches 
the heart of the husband, and there awakens chords which he had believed were 
to be forever silent. For a year the new-married couple live together, yet apart 
——tmaking each a separate existence in separate interests and occupations—yet 
ever insensibly drawn together by the constant development in each of the better 
instincts and the truer sensibilities of their natures, and by the affectionate diplo- 
macy of a loyal friend who has resolved that they shall be happy—who receives 
the confidence of the husband and communicates them to the wife. Now this 
“ sitaation” is an admirable germ of a romance, and it has actually been unfolded 





by Feuillet into a most interesting “ proverde,” full of subtle thoughts and deli- 
cate fecling® proverte which might be acted, perhaps, with success by  com- 


pany of poets before an audience of artista. But it will not bear the strain of 
sudden contrasts—of funexplained sequences—of striking tableanx—which must 
be put upon it to fit it for the popular stage. This the authors of a“ Maiden 
Wife” seem to have discovered in the progress of their work, and they have ac- 
cordingly wrought into ita substance another plot of a humourous complexion, 
which only disturbs the current of the original story, without enhancing its 
power. 

It is a curiously instructive feature of the performance of the ‘“ Maiden Wife,” 
that the relief which saves the play from sinking out of the grasp of the audience 
is afforded by the vivid and effective acting of Mr. Blake in a character which has 
absolutely nothing to do with the growth of the plot, and is essentially foreign 
in spirit as well as in form, to the whole genius of the play. I must hope that 

who show th i resolute in the pursuit of dramatic excellence, 
and who have mastered so many of the requisites to that rare achievement in 
modern literature, a good acting Drama, will know how to profit by the weak- 
nesses, as well as by the strength, of what they have already done, in order to 
do still better hereafter. 

~I ought not to pass over this event of the week without a word of praise for a 
young actress who made her début at Wallack’s Theatre in the character of the 
Maiden Wife. When I first saw Miss Sara Stevens at Burton’s Theatre, I re- 
cognized in her qualities which she is now rapidly developing. Her conception 
of the part which she performs in the play of Messrs. Goodrich and Warden, 
strikes me as singularly good. It has been objected to her, I see, that she over- 
acts the hauteur and semi-tragic bearing of the young bride, on her first disco- 
very of her husband’s character and views. To this objection I cannot assent. 
There is something essentially eraltée and melo-dramatic in the very sincerities of 
& young girl’s nature. Nothing of passion is natural and easy with her ; there 
is a kind of highflown incoherence in her every expression, and a dim conscious- 
ness of a power which she does not comprehend in her every emotion, all of 
which, as it seemed to me, Miss Stevens very faithfully rendered in her réle. 
There were traces here and there in her performance, indeed, of an imitation of 
certain actresses not altogether, imitable, or to be imitated ; but these were slight, 
and affected only superficially the intrinsic excellence of her impersonation. If 
she does not attain a high rank in her profession, her failure will be the fault of 
bad models and bad criticism—for she has it in her to achieve the position of a 
refined, natural, and impassioned actress. 

Mr. Lester presented the hero with all his usual spirit, but with less than his 
usual taste. Mr. Lester has no excuse for over-acting in an unrefined sense ; for 
he can easily conciliate the most genuine humour with the most perfect good- 
breeding. 

And apropos of over-acting—may I not put in a word of protest against the 
over-playing of the orchestra, and especially of the kettle-drums at this otherwise 
most agreeable theatre. I have some times thought of late that the spirit of 
Tamerlane must have invaded the breast of Mr. Stuart’s accomplished conductor. 

HAMILTON. 
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Ovituary. 


GeneraL Cavaronac.—The sudden death of General Cavaignac has re- 
moved from the scene one of the most conspicuous actors in the great 
revolution of 1848, Eugene Cavaignac was born in Paris the 15th De- 
cember, 1802, and was consequently in his 55th year at the time of his 
decease. His father was an old member of the National convention, apd 
the future Dictator of 1848 was reared in the uncompromising republi- 
canism of 1792. The young Cavaignac adopted the military career, and 
early evinced the influence of those a to which through his whole 
life he adhered with Spartan tenacity. His openly avowed republicanism 
led to his employment with other hot and ardent spirits, in the wars of 
Africa in the oo days of Louis Phillippe. His military career in Al- 
giers was one of high distinction. Indomitable energy, complete self- 
mastery, a calculating head, and a stoical integrity of character, singled 
him out as-a man eminently fitted for high command. In 1847 he suc- 
ceeded Lamoriciere in the command of the Province of Oran, and in Feb- 
raary, 1848, by one of the first acts of the Provisional Government, he 
was raised to the Governor Generalship of Algeira. He remained in 
command of the province, until, having been elected in his absence a dele- 

te to the National Assembly, he returned to Paris about the middle of 
May. Shortly after his arrival he was nominated Minister of War. The 
times required the iron hand of a determined soldier, and the party of the 
Moderate Republicans believed they had found in Cavaignac the sole 
shield of France the horrors of anarchy. The terrible insurrec- 
tion of June burst forth. On the second day of that tremendous struggle, 
the Provisional Government resigned, and Cavaignac was named Dicta- 


r. 

On the evening of the fourth day’s fighting, after a frightful carnage, 
Cavaignac remained master of the city—and of France. At that mo- 
ment the successful soldier who had rescued society from anarchy might, 
sword in hand, have converted a temporary dictatorship into a perma- 
nent rule. But Cavaignac had no sinister aims. He had saved his coun- 
try, and he required no more. Then came the election for the President, 
and the return of Louis Napoleon by a vast majority. Cavaignac played 
his part with the dignity of true greatness ; holding aloof from all that 
scene of factious littleness which wearied out the patience of France ; 
serving his country as he could ; a fast by his principles without 
compromise and without compliance. When Bonaparte struck the deci- 
sive blow im December, 1851, Cavaignac was seized and imprisoned with 
the rest of the known opponents of the usurpation. He was, however, 
soon released, and has since continued to reside s peeaeeeny in France. 
The elections of last summer, in which he was twice returned by a deci- 
sive majority as a member of the Corps Legislatif for the third circum. 
scription of Paris, threatened again to force him from his dignified retire- 
ment into the arena of public life. It was generally understood that Ca- 
vaignac had determined not to take the oath to the new dynasty neces- 
sary to enable him to act in his legislative capacity ; still the arrival of 
the period at which his resolve must have been finally made known, was 
looked for by the whole Republican party in France with no little anx- 
iety. Death has released him from the necessity of making this election, 
and the Emperor from the embarrassment which would have been created 
by either his consent er his refusal to serve. The esteem of men of all 
parties will follow this brave and sincere soldier to histomb. France has 
not produced a character of more massive heroism, of so stern a self-de- 
nial, of so elevated a sense of duty.— Daily News. 


Mr. James Morrison.—M1. James Morrison, of Basildon-park, Berk- 
shire, one of the “ Merchant Princes” of the city of London, died on 
the 30th ult. at his country seat, where, in a declining state of health, he 
had resided for some years. Mr. Morrison was in the 68th year of his 
age. In mental character, and with immense riches entirely self-ac- 
quired, this t millionaire was a remarkable man. We believe he was 
a native of ts; born of yeoman parents originally of Scotch descent. 
Early transplanted to the metropolis at the end of the last century, the 
country boy first set foot in London, unaided, in search of his fortunes. 
* * After the close of the great continental wars, and the consequent 
rapid extension of population and wealth, Mr. Morrison was one of the 
first English traders who reversed his system of management, by an en- 
tire departure from the old exaction of the highest prices. His new prin- 
ciple was the substitution of the lowest remunerative scale of profit and 
@ more rapid circulation of capital, and the success of the experiment 
speedily created his pre-eminent wholesale trade. ‘“ Small profits and 

uick returns’? was his motto. * * * Mr. Morrison, from his earliest set- 
tlement in London, was associated with the Liberal party in the city 
At periods called “ the worst of times” he was foremost in the ranks of 
eformers ; nor did his later gain of immense wealth ever vary his 
political principles and conduct in public. He commenced his Parlia- 
mentary career as M.P, for St. Ives, in 1830, and closed it M.P. for Inver- 
ness in 1847. His speeches were only occasional, usually on subjects of po- 
litical economy, the currency, Poor-laws, trade, foreign commerce ; and he 
was most active in the matter of Railway legislation. Mr. Morrison h- 
out his public life was an advocate of free trade and a follower of James 
Mill, Huskisson, Ricardo, and Powlett Thomson.—We understand that 
Mr. Morrison has most equitably distributed his immense wealth and es- 
tates among the members of his large family. His accumulations may be 
estimated as nearer four than three millions sterling, and a considerable 
sum of this Lag pet Seng fortane js invested ia the United States.— 
Abridged from the Times, Nov. 2. 


Tur How. B. Purers.—The Hon. Edmund ~~ died in Wilton Cre- 

scent, on the 27th ult., in his forty-ninth year. e was the third son of 

Henry, first Earl of Mulgrave, a younger brother of the present Mar- 
of Normanby, and of the Hon. C. B. Phipps, Keeper of her Ma- 
Privy Purse, and Treasurer of the Household to his ‘Ro 

ness the Prinse Consort. He married Maria Louisa, widow of the 

C. F, Norton, brother of Lord Grantley. He was called to the bar at 





Lincoln’s inn in 1835, and had held for some ears the Recordership of 
Doncaster, which is now vacated by his decease rg 


Anotuer Scorris Sone-wniteR.—The Montrose Standard says :—Alex- 
ander Laing, the author of many beautiful Scottish lyrics, breathed his 
Tast on Wednesday moroing at Brechin. He ventured on the publication 
of his pieces in one volume under the title of “ Wayside Flowers,” ang 
this bas gone throu two editions, and a third is now in progress. Hig 
“ Archie Allan,” “ , the Maid of Montrose,” and the “ Braes of Mar,” 
entitle him to rank high among our Scottish writers. 


App otutnents. 





Tue Forces 1n Inpia—The Morning Herald bas published a return, 
compiled from official sources, by Capt, Elphinstone, R. E., made up to 
the 10th ult.—From this it appears that the Queen’s troops in India 
amount to 29,384 officers and men, of whom 21,384 are in Bengal, 2,426 
in Madras, and 5,074 in Bombay.—The Queen’s troops now on their pas- 
sage to India amount to 29,611 officers and men, of whom 18,390 are des- 
tined for Bengal, 2,210 for Madras, and 9,011 for Bombay. 

The European troops in the service of the East India Company amount 
to 18,260 rs and men, including 1,900 European officers and men 
from the disbanded and mutinous native regiments.—The number of na- 
tive troops still on duty amounts to 128,000 officers and men, of whom 
46,880 are serving in Bengal, 50,880 in Madras, and 30,240 in Bombay.— 
The number of native troops shat have been disbanded or disarmed amount 
to 27,980 officers and men, of whom 380 belong to the Madras army, and 
850 to the Bombay service. 

The native troops that have mutinied amount to 58,430 officers and 
men, all belonging to the Bengal army, with the exception of 200 men of 
the Bombay army. This number, however, appears not to include the 
a contingeut and other contingents of native princes that have 
mutinied. — 


Tue “ Vicrorta Cross” awarpep To E, I. Company’s Army.—The 
following officers and men of the Bombay army have been recommended 
for the decoration of the “‘ Victoria Cross,” the Order of Valour, for their 
gallant conduct in the battle of Kooshab, in breaking a Persian infantry 
square on the 8th Feb., 1857; 3d Regiment Bombay Light Cavalry --Ma- 
jor Forbes, Lieut. Malcomson, Lieut. and Adjutant Moore, Capt. Moore, 
Capt. Graves, Capt. Wren, Capt. Oldfield, Lieut. Spens, Cornet Coombe, 
Cornet Hill, Jemadar Runjeet Sing, and Trooper Lall Khan. 


(The Capt. Oldfield in the above list is one of four nephews of the Editor 
of this journal, who were mentioned Jately as at the present time serving 
in India.—Aub,) 

The troops belonging to the West India Regiments attached to the 2d 
Battalion at Chatham have been directed to proceed to Southampton, 
where they will embark to join the head-quarters of their respective re- 
giments in the West Indies. This does not look like their serving in the 
East.—The 68th, quartered at Portsmouth, and the 69th, will be the next 
regiments sent to India.—A letter from Calcutta, of Sept. 24, thus enu- 
merates the late arrivals: “The China force is gradually coming in at 
last. H M’secr ship Sanspareil, 80 guns, with 300 of the Artillery ; the 
transport steamers Cleopatra, with 400 of the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers ; 
Adventurer, with 300 more of the same regiment, and 270 of the 82d Foot ; 
and the Mauritius, with 700 of the 93d Highlanders; H M’s ship Belleisle, 
with 350 more of the latter corps; H M’s steamer Penelope, with Horse 
Artillery and horses fromthe Cape, having all arrived since last week. 
Besides 58 of the Royal Engineers who came up in the Lightning steamer 
from Singapore, we ought soon to be favoured with some of the troops 
coming to India round the Cape.” 


War-Orpice, Ocr. 30.—35th Ft: Maj-Gen J Leslie to be Col, yGen Sir G H 
F Berkeley, K C B, dec. 6th Drag: Hon W O Beresford Annesley to be Cor, 
w-p, v Anderson, . 9th Lt Drags: Cor Morrogh to be Lt w-p, v Hamilton, 
rom; Cor Evans to be Lt w-p, v Morrogh, whose prom on 21st June, can. 11th: 
—\- Mil Train, to be Lt w-p. 17th: Ens Harrison, 21st Ft, to be Cor 
w-p. Mil : Capt Oakes, h-p Ist Ft, to be Capt, v Clerk, rep. to Rifle Brig; 
Lt Cater to be Adjt, v Jenkins, a) ay 8th Drags. 3d Ft: F T Hobson, Gent, & 
be Ens b-p, v Gape, prom. 6th: Kitchener, 9th, to be Ens and Adjt. 8th: 
Ens Cooper, 92d, to be Ens. 14th: Ens Barlow to be Lt b-p, v Hall, prom; H J 
Harington, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 17th: rm Bord. h-p 17th, to be Capt, v Byt- 
Lt-Col Seagram, who ret on hp. 23d: StaffSurg ing to be Surg, v Macfarlane, 
dec. 26th: Ens Barton to be Lt w-p, v Mill, prom in 6th. 30th: Capt Harcourt, 
h-p 30th, to be Capt, v O’Brien, app to 5th. 37th: Albert Jones, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p, v Sale, killed in action. 39th: Bvt-Lt-Col Caine, h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v 
Wolfe, who ex; one Currie to be Maj b-p, v Caine, who ret. 49th: 
Young, h-p 49th, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Cameron, whose bvt rank conv into subs. 
53d: Lt Buck to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj French, who ret onf-p. 60th: R Fitz- 
william de , Gent, to be b-p, v Sewell, prom. 61st: Ens Elking- 
ton to be Lt w-p, v Gabbett, killed in action. 67th: Lt Knight to be Capt b-p, v 
Count W C Rivarola, who ret; Ens Kingsley to be Lt w-p, v Graham, prom in 
9th; Ens Morgan to be Lt b-p; J H Fraser, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 70th: Lt James 
tobe Ones wv Hay, dec; Ens Backhouse to be Lt. 7lst: Lt Campbell to be 
Capt b-p, v Halkett, who ret. 75th: J T H Butt, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Hurford, 
prom. 77th: Capt ee h-p 7th, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj , whose byt 
rank cony into subs. 78th: Anderson to be Capt we. v Campbell, dec; A 
Ewing Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 84th: Ens Pearson to be Lt, w-p, v Henry, dec. 
92d: J C Cooper, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Mecham, who ret. 98th: 
Ens Gregory to be Lt b-p, v Montagu, who ret. 99th: Lt Welman to be Capt b-p, 
v De Winton, who ret; Day to be Lt w-p, v poy Ae in 8th. Ist WI 
Regt: Ens Sullivan to be Lt w-p, v James, app to 6th Ft; T B Eames, Gent, to be 
Ens, “ 2d: Ens Purefoy to be Lt w-p, v Oldfield, dec; Ens Cradock to be Lt 
w-p, v Baylis, dec; Ens McCoy to be Lt w-p, v Purefoy, whose prom on 16th Oct 
can.—Brevet.—To be Col: Lt-Col Haythorne, Ist Ft. Bvt-Lt-Col Seagram to be 
Col, rank hon; Bvyt-Maj F french to be ‘ol, rank hon; H © Van Cortland, Esq, 
to have the temp rank of Col in the East Indies while commanding a corps of 
Irregular levies. 


War Orrics, Nov. 3—Royal Engineers; ie © be Sec Capt, v Byt- 
Maj Gordon, placed on Sec List. 4th Ft; ogee | Lisle to be Surg. 5th. 
Ft; Surg Watt, 99th Ft, to be Surg. 6th Ft; StaffSurg Hyde, MD, to be Surg. 
7th Ft; Staff-Surg Docker to be Surg. 8th Ft; A Madden, 43d Ft, to 
be Surg. 9th Ft; Staff-Surg Nicholson, MD, to be Surg. 15th Ft; Assist-Sar; 
Patton, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Lamprey, pro on Staff. 16th Ft; A 
Surg L’Estrange, MD, v Fraser, pro on Staff. 26th Ft; Assist-Surg M‘Letchie, 
v Douglas, pro on Staff. 43d Ft; Assist- Good, fm Staff, v ay nag nokeg 
8th Ft. 45th Ft; Assist-Surg Herbert, v Peake, pro on Staff. 58th Ft; i 
Surg M‘Shane, v Montgomery, pro on Staff. Ft; Hayden, v 
Nicholson; Assist-Surg Wade, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 6lst Ft; Assist-Surg 
Mackinnon, v Reade, pro on Staff. 65th Ft; Assist-Surg Neill, v White, pro on 
Staff. 67th Ft; Assist-Surg Heard, MD, v Shiell, res. 90th Ft; Assisi 
Crane, fm Staff, v Nelson, dec. 92d Ft; tT Ye v Grier, dec. 
Ft; Assist-Surg Todd, to be Surg, v bet ag 5th Ft; Assist-Surg Whitla, fm 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Jones, app to 87th Rifle Brig; Assist: Alexan- 
der, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg—Brever—To be Cols: Lt-Col H 8 Rowan, CB, 
RI Artil; Lt-Col Chaytor, RI Engineers. 


Navy. 

The Duke of Wellii 131, and the Victor Hmmanuel, 91, now at Ports- 
mouth, are to be equipped for the steam fleet in reserve.—The list of new 
class screw frigates, to carry 32 and 50 guns respectively, ordered to be 
laid down at Woolwich, containing the names of the Anson, the a ys 
and the Barossa, has been increased by the addition of a fourth v » to 
be named Briséol.—The office of junior sea Lord of the Admiralty will 
very probably be filled by Lord C. Paget, who combines the advantages 
of being a popular officer who has fairly won his way, and a popular mem- 
ber of Parliament.—The steam gun-boats Forward and Skipjack, at Ports- 
mouth, were ordered to be ready for sea by the end of last month. They 
will be sent to the coast of Cuba.—The Spartan, 20, Capt. Sir Wm. Hoste, 
arrived at Plymouth, has been in commission five years and a half, and 
has seen much service, principally in the Burmese war and on the coast 
of China.—By a letter received at Portsmouth from Rear-Admiral Sir H. 
Keppel, dated Singapore, Sept. 7, we learn that he was then on his way 
4 rneo to visit his old friend Rajah Brooke, previous ‘to his return to 

gs _ } 





ApporntwENts.—Commrs : H. J. Evans to the Jmaum ; T. Davies, G.W. Tow- 
, J. Ball, T. L. Gaussen, and W. Mould to Coast ta: T. H. Col- 
ons bo Mires 5 L. de la Chevois to Recruit ; F. P. 
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Forward 
J. H. Coxton, to Conflict. 
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New Books. 
_ Zhe stagnation which has pervaded, and still pervades, all departments 
of business has materially influenced the issue of new books. Not that 
~ the literary brain has become less active than of yore ; but that pub- 
lishers have become more prudent, and with few exceptions are holding 
pack even volumes that are ready for market. Of those also that still grace 
our desk and are unannounced in these columns, two or three are of a 
kind that indisposes us to criticise them. On occasions we have not failed 
to range ourselves on what we hold to be the side of truth, ic the great 
battle between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism ; but we have no 
‘desire to go pell-mell into the encounter, in this branch of our weekly 
gammary, and decline therefore to criticise a duodecimo entitled The 
Princess of Viarna (Pudney & Russell.) It appears to be meant for an 
historical novel, descriptive of the Spanish Inquisition in the reign of 
Charles V.; and its style may be guessed from the Dedication, which 
rans as follows, duly garnished with capital letters : “To the Protestant 
community of this land of religious toleration, the following pages, aim- 
ing to elucidate, in a familiar manner, the iniquities of Priestcraft during 
a period of ecclesiastical supremacy over the mightiest of Roman Catho- 
lic Empires, is fraternally dedicated by their Author, in a fervent hope 
that the historical experience of Man’s degradation in the Past may fore- 
warn enlightened children of Luther that, although the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion is nominally extinct, the religious spirit which created it not only 
lives among us, but ardently struggles to re-erect in every quarter of the 
Globe its blasphemous Tribunal.” War to the knife, you perceive.—So 
with the Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, a new edition of which (Ticknor 
& Fields) lies before us in two jaunty little tomes wearing the new livery 
of Parnassus, blue and gold. They are so sectional, so largely devoted 
to stirring-up the bitter waters of strife between North and South, that we 
pass them by as unfitted for our critical examination.—So, in another 
way, with Cosmogony, or the Mysteries of Creation, by Thomas A. Davies 
(Rudd and Carleton), an octavo of 405 pages, which is explained upon 
the title-page to be “an Analysis of the natural facts stated in the 
Hebraic account of the Creation, supported by the development of exist- 
ing acts of God towards matter.” The subject is too deep for us to enter 
upon, involving, in order to do it justice, a knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue and a familiarity with certain abstruse sciences. We are glad to 
note though, that if it calls in question the accuracy of some of our trans- 
lations into English, and comments freely thereupon, the author evinces 
a firm belief in the Records generally of Holy Writ, and may be considered 
as a staunch “ defender of the Faith’’ against the too frequent assaults of 
able and scholarly infidels. 

And as we overhaul the pile, it really seems as though this were des- 
tined to be a negative notice altogether—made up of odds and ends, on 
which criticism would be either misplaced, or crude, or inconvenient. 
Why need we for instance dive again into Mrs. S. J. Hale’s Receipts for the 
Million (Peterson, Philadelphia)—a fat little volume, as fat as 4545 re- 
ceipts, facts, and directions on every conceivable branch of domestic 
economy can make it? The multiform lady must be known far and wide. 
—Two Canadian efforts to enliven us we must also acknowledge, though 
80 far as prompting the critical pen goes, they are equally unsuccessful. 
The one is an Essay on Insects and Diseases injurious to the Wheat Crops, by H. 
Y. Hind, Esq., Professor of Chemistry at Trinity College, Toronto, (Lovell 
& Gibson)—an essay so able that it obtained the First Prize from the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Statistics. But would you have us discourse 
here upon the weevil and the midge and the Hessian fly? We trow not, 
though we commend this treatise heartily to farmers and planters. Nei- 
ther would we willingly treat you to a dissertation on Saul, a Drama, in 
three Parts, (H. Rose, Montreal,) the author wisely keeping dark. Wecan 
but say that, if Saul be among the Prophets, he certainly is not in this 
instance among the Poets. But we spare the anonymous gentleman, for if 
we did feel in the humour to dissect him, we might be tempted to take 
for our motto one of his own lines: 

I'll go seek Saul, and vex him while I’m savage. 

Let us hope that our readers may find more to entertain them in the 

matter of Art to which we shall presently allude, than in this doleful 


ditty touching literature. 
— 


Hine Arts. 


THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


This collection, of which we have spoken briefly heretofore, is not so 
large as the British ; neither is it so varied in the choice of its subjects, 
and especially in its manner ; nor does it offer to the amateurs of New 
York a glance at Pre-Raphaelitism which was a terra incognita to them, or 
at Water-Colour drawings which were also comparatively unknown. It 
presents however a considerable number of very charming pictures, and 
makes one more familiar with sundry distinguished names. But as our 
own countrymen naturally claimed ample space in our columns, we can- 
not risk the wearying of readers by discussing at equal length these con- 
tents of the old Art-Union Gallery ; we will endeavour to welcome and 
dismies them, within a moderate compass. Moreover, as there is but one 
room, we will follow the catalogue, which is alphabetically arranged, in 
preference to marching down one side and up the other. 

And this mode brings us at the start to an artist, whose name is in 
every one’s mouth at the present time—we mean Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur. ‘Three specimens of her profound study and admirable hand- 
ling gather round them groups of admirers. One is the Denizens of the 
Highlands—as three Highland stots are fantastically christened—full- 
length likenesses, done to a hair, of those shaggy, ugly, and most mis- 
chievous animals, which are the terror of nervous tourists in certain of 
the Scottish districts, if they do contribute a dash of wildness to the 
stern grandeur of the scenery. Another is The Plough, a yoke of oxen at 
work, a complete and well-balanced study of rural life. The third is a 
Limier-Briquet Hound, unlike any precise breed known to us, but with an 
obvious cross of ‘the pointer. This is in the lady’s best style. The full 
eye gleams with instinct, and you can recognise the sensitiveness of the 
nostril. In each of these, you will see clearly that Rosa Bonheur’s fame 
and excellence are not due to a few fortunate touches. Genius and labour 
go hand in hand with her ; the result is complete and satisfactory per- 
formance. They seem too, to be a family of painters, these Bonheurs. 
Two brothers accompany Mademoiselle Rosa ; one is a devotee to the 
poultry-yard, but in Auguste Bonheur’s Going to Markel—Scene in Auvergne 
we recognise something of his sister’s gift. A flock of sheep supply the 
prominent objects, and the happy flickering of sunlight upon them catches 
your eye and detains you pleased. 

To do it anything like justice, a long pause ought to be made before A 
Burial in the Vosges, by Gustave Brion. It is a winter-scene—not one of your 
regular snow-pieces with glaring contrasts, which are our aversion, but a 
sombre, leaden atmosphere in keeping with the subject, and the local in- 
cidents subdued to the broader appeal to humanity. A few peasants are 
trailing a sledge down a sloping path. On the sledge is a coffin partly 
covered with a many-coloured cloth, the only bit of warmth throughout. 
The peasants bow and bend to the storm, or to their grief. Either is sug- 
gested. The whole effect is good in the extreme.—Following the alpha- 
bet, we come next to Couture, of whom it is heresy not to speak with 
rapture. He is the Magnus Apollo of not a few artists. Here is The Min- 
sre, painted by him long since, but recently touched up—a half-dozen of 





youths and maidens grouped about a very inharmonious and unpleasant 
looking young musician, over whom and his surroundings the connoisseur 
may lingeras long ashe pleases, while we honestly confess that they neither 
appeal to our sense of beauty, or get hold of our emotional nature.— 
Louis Devedeux, in The Mandoline and in The Siesta, shows a feeling for 
colour, which is delightful amid so much coldness in this respect, to- 


gether with very careful drawing ; but he wants a landscapist to fill in| 4; 


his back-grounds.—Edouard Dubufe, son of a celebrity in his way, has 
two life-size three-quarter length portraits of celebrities, sure to attract 
the gazer and invite the critics. His Rosa Bonheur represents her in a 
plain black dress, standing with one hand caressingly placed on the neck 
of a short-horned diminutive Highland bull—this head being painted by 
herself. In marking her own, you feel that the artist has done her jus- 
tice. She is evidently no common-place worshipper of fashion and frivoli- 
ties. The clear brown eye is lit up with intelligence, and the cast of coun- 
tenance bespeaks decision and firmness. So far, we thank Mr. Dubufe. 
But he has sadly disenchanted us in his Empress Eugenie, which is nothing 
more than a plain young woman very becomingly costumed and posed. 
The down-turned lines of the eye-brows, and the up-turned lines of the 
mouth, appear as though they would meet just beyond the frame. Has 
Mr. Dubnufe been brought over by the Legitimists or Orleanists ? 

Edouard P. Frére deserves a special paragraph to himself. His five 
cabinet pictures termed Scenes in Humble Life are really exquisite, com™ 
plete at once as works of art and as betokening that inner sentiment, so 
generally deficient in this School. It is difficult to choose a favourite 
among them, but we should crave for a longer acquaintance with The Laun- 
dress, if the flesh-tints of her arms had not been slurred over in a way 
which ought to bring displeasure into her cheery countenance. We are 
glad to notice that several of these gems have fuund purchasers here, the 
hard times notwithstanding. 

A fine picture is Gudin’s Coast Scene, slightly painty and crude, but with 
a wonderful atmospheric effect. Clever also, extremely so, and yet hor- 
rible withal, is Hamman’s Andrea Vesale, a full-length of that distinguished 
anatomist, with accessories not agreeable to see or to describe.—J. L. 
Hamon also deserves honourable mention. His Children at Play, of cabi- 
net size, notwithstanding a washy look that makes it resemble a feeble 
water-colour, and a tendency to hard outlines, is not without its touches 
of tenderness and truth.—Eugene Isabey, the marine painter, is not easily 
rivalled in some respects; in others he falls lamentably short. Look at 
his Old St. Valery. What a noble composition! how full of life and move- 
ment and the stir and rush of the high wind! what spirited groups of 
fishermen, here unloading a boat, there manceuvring to get one out 
through the surf! But when you come to the colouring, what a daub ! 
what guess-work and patch-work! how untrue, how unpicturesque !— 
Lambinet is a favourite, and a much closer copier of Nature. Of his 
several productions we incline to prefer Cattle crossing the Ford.—Meissonier 
has shared the honours of the season with Rosa Bonheur. 7'he Chess-Player, a 
miniature match at the noble game by men in the costume of our forefathers, 
is as near perfection as may be, and an artist might write a little book to 
tell you all about its tone, and breadth, and luminous quality, and so on. 
We-are content again to call attention to it—Jules Noel bids fair to 
become a marine painter ; but he has muchtolearn. His St. Malo shows 
a ludicrous want of the A. B. C. of nautical knowledge. 

Ary Scheffer, another of the illustrious, is seen to advantage in Christ 
crowned with Thorns. The head is spiritual ; the flesh-tints are better than 
any we have seen in the imported specimens of this master—7he Burnous, 
by Schlesinger, is a most piquant female portrait ; but in it, and in every 
thing else from the same hand, is perceptible that detestable tendency to 
degrade Art into a mere sensual emotion, which prevails largely through- 
out the Paris studios—Troyon has a walk of his own in the excellent Cat- 
tle-pieces which he contributes. His Going to Market compels examination ; 
and its merit grows upon you.—Horace Vernet, the great Vernet, sends 
a trifle, not worth mention, a nominis umbra.—Ziem’s Grand Canal, Venice, 
Morning, may on the other hand be studied for hours. The style is pe- 
culiar. Effect is the one thing aimed at, and the proper point of view is 
therefore important; but the artist has been brilliantly successful in 
catching his effect in this case, as he has missed in a fellow-picture, Ve- 
nice, Evening. 

We pass by an infinity of genre pictures, and subjects drawn from ani- 
mal life. In the latter the poultry-yard is so conspicuous, and there is 
—with an exception here and there—so little beyond servile copy- 
ing, that we almost fancy a homage rendered to the same epicu- 
reanism which converts every woman into a Camille. The turkies, 
whole flocks of them, whisper dinde aux truffes; the geese are redolent 
of paté de foie gras ; the very chickens seems to be hastening to their 
inevitable fate—destined, in the form of poulet 2 la Marengo, to hint the na- 
tional taste for glory and good living. 

It is a pleasant sign of international liberality, that this French Exhi- 
bition is got up entirely by a Committee of Londoners. We trust that, 
during its brief stay among us, it will be frequently visited, and that its 
auinual recurrence may be looked for, what time the swallows wing their 
way southwards. 





RESULTS OF THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 

There is certainly a popular prejudice in favour of pecuniary success, 
An institution or enterprise which pays gives its promoters power to 
hold their heads high and look every man in the face. On the other hand, 
bankruptcy or an appeal to national benevolence is disrespectable and 
pitiful. Whatever gratification any pageant, or exhibition, or display 
may have given to the nation, yet when the bill has to be met some 
months afterwards by a vote of the House there is a feeling of repug- 
nance, just as if we were introduced to the mouldy properties of the pro- 
cession or the foul-odoured cases of the fireworks. But if the affair has 
been self-supporting no such unpleasant after-taste is to be apprehended. 
It isremembered with admiration and affection, a poetical halo surrounds 
it, and it derives additional sympathy by having vanished materially from 
the earth, and left nothing behind except in the minds of men. In this 
respect we are happy to say that the thing of beauty at Manchester is 
likely to be a joy for ever. Neither the guarantee subscribers, nor the 
city, nor the proprietors of the works of art are likely to remember their 
share in the undertaking with disappointment and regret. Everything 
will be paid for, as far as can be calculated, by the receipts drawn from 
the public. Nay, like its great prototype in Hyde Park, the Exhibition 
will have a surplus, a small one indeed, but sufficient for the erection of 
a monument which may commemorate it in the eyes of Manchester. 
From the report read at the meeting of guarantee subscribers we find 
that the Exhibition was open during 142 days, that the total number of 
paying visitors reached 1,053,538. The season ticket-holders made 
282,377 visits, making the total number of visitors, or rather visits, 
1,335,915. Up to the public close of the Exhibition the cash receipts were 
£98,500 ; the total expenditure of all kinds £99,500. The further outlay 
includes the expense of returning the contributions to their tive 
owners. This must be met by the sale of the buildimg, which cost 
£25,000, and doubtless will produce more than half that sum. With this 
fund it is thought that the works of art may be returned to their 
owners, and yet a surplus remain, to be applied as may hereafter be 
thought fit. 

Tes honourably and fortunately ends the most interesting exhibition 
of our time. Such an enterprise, indeed, excites a pleasing wonder which 
familiarity can hardly diminish. Those two elms by Prince’s-gate which 
mark the site of the transept of 1851 have an ever new interest to all who 
saw the first Crystal Palace rise, attract its millions, and then disappear 
for ever. Not less strange will be the memories lingering around the 
green sward at Old Trafford. Within a twelvemonth a piece of ground 
has been taken from the cricketers, covered with a ng which a few 
years since would have been thought stupendous, and the building filled 
with a collection of works rivalling the greatest galleries of Europe in 
excellence, and far surpassing them in variety. Within a few weeks more, 


may be swept away, and the bo n occupy the 
to the value of six millions ster Ing had trou ¢ the 
At such a time we will not say one 
word that may sound like disparagement; and, in fact, the only com- 
laint arises from the wn oe em se of the achievement. The Exhibition 
ppointed that more could not see it. If it 
thousands would have visited it who now 
went once would have gone a score of 
useless, and almost ungracious. Manchester 
conceived the idea and carried it out, and so is worthy of all praise. It 
would, no doubt, have been better to have the sight in London than in 
the North ; but it was better in the North than not at all; and we may 
well believe that most of those who were likely to appreciate art and 
benefit by it have had an opportunity of spending at least a day or two 
at Old Trafford. The number of visits, amounting to more than 1,300,000, 
shows how great has been the interest and how large the sphere of the 
Exhibition’s usefulness. If only half a million of individuals is repre- 
sented by these figures, the result may be considered as something unpre- 
cedented.— Times, October 31. , 


eel 
BELGRAVIA FURIOSA.—A WORD FOR STREET MUSIC, 


Belgravia isin a ferment, and “South Belgravia” has broken all re- 
straint. “The peace and tranquility of its streets and residences are dis- 
turbed by day and night.” The provisions which the omaipotence of 
Parliament has provided, are “‘ wholly inoperative to give deliverance.” 
A “positive invasion of right” is being committed. The “ peaceable 
inhabitants” find themselves the “ victims of a system,” and they look 
to the Legislatare “to restore the right to enjoy tranquillity in their 
homes, of which the weak legislation of the Police Act is the means of de- 
priving them.” What great enormity, our readers will anxiously in- 
quire, is being committed, to rouse that aristocratic quarter to such a di- 
vine wrath !— 

Quo numine lwso 
Quidve dolens ? 


Can the sacred region of crinoline and imperatrice coiffeurs—the paradise 
of Yellowplush—display such unwonted fires ?— 

Tantene animis ccelestibus irs? 
Has Nana Sahib established a branch correspondence in Lowndes-square, 
or Brigham Young concluded a bargain for the Pavilion, Hans Place ? 

Nosuch thing. The cause of the irritation is organic. The Até which 
has kindled the torch is the fraternity of perambulating musicians—* we 
believe exclusively foreigners, having barrel or hand organs, and such 
like instruments” (refined periphrasis for hurdy-gurdies!) “for the pur- 
pose of obtaining money.” The mercenary villains! They actually ex- 
ercise their craft for the purpose of obtaining money, instead of turning 
their handles or twiddling their guitars, like gentlemanly troubadours, 
in the hopes of being rewarded by one glance of the beaux , for 
which the readers of Mrs. Gore’s novels need not be told that Belgrave- 
square is famous. 

In fact, we have been giving extracts from a petition from Belgravia, 
and Belgravia South, to Parliament against the “ organ nuisance,” as it 
is termed, which, wonderful to relate, lies for signature at the Pimlico 
Literary and Scientific Institution. The terms in which this outburst of 
national feeling are couched are, it will be seen, such as would, across 
the Channel, have rendered its authors, if they could be caught—and if 
not, the Belgravians indiscriminately—subject toa State prosecution for 
conspiring to overturn the Empire, to spread hatred and anarchy among 
various classes of the community, and to endanger the life of the Em- 
peror. Indeed, the petition winds up with a deliberate charge against 
the Legislature of endeavouring to turn the inhabitants of a populous 
and important quarter homeless into the organ-haunted street, and to 
convert Pimlico into a second Auburn, for it demands the restoration to 
the petitioners of “ the right to enjoy tranquillity in their homes, of which 
the weak legislation of the Police Act is the means of depriving them.” 
Is it, then, possible that the custom of eviction has spread from Mayo to 
Mayfair, and that Sir Richard Mayne and his myrmidons are the heart- 
less instruments of the Marquess of Westminister’s unfeeling devotion to 
punctual payments? 

We have no intention of setting up as the advocates of the itinerent 
corps of organists. We gladly admit that they may often be undeniable 
nuisances, if not the natural enemies of some invalids and all hypochon- 
driacs. But we protest against the indiscriminate and Bumble-like pro- 
scription of all street music. The risk which that time-honoured institu- 
tion and delight of our childhood, Punch, ran some years back rankles in 
our rooulierton. A popular air played in the morning on a barrel-organ 
may be aft intolerable grievance to the fine lady who rises late and jaded 
from the enjoyment of the same tune the nigut before at the Lyceum or 
the Queen’s Theatre. But there are classes to whom not the opera only, 
but even Julien’s cheap Concert room, is terra incognita, who yet have 
hearts to be moved by the beauties of sound, and who, if they cannot en- 
joy it under conditions where any admixture of vice is impossible, will be 
driven to seek it at the penny gaff. The love of music is a feeling im- 
planted by Providence in the human heart, which not all the black laws 
of Connecticut can eradicate. It is, therefore, at once wise policy and 
practical Christianity to exercise a mild discretion in tolerating within 
the limits of general comfort, their display sub dio, where the publicity of 
the exhibition is a guarantee for its harmlessness. The poor dradge of 
all work, who spends her halfpenny ou a peep show or a hurdy-gurdy, 
may, in proportion to her enlightenment and her powers of criticism— 
subjectively, as the philosophers would say—evince as much real love of 
art as those who went to take their ease at the Handel Festival or the 
Manchester Galieries. Cut off from the simple and slipshod damsel her 
perambulating art-ministers, and you may drive her to those dens from 
which her master and ber parent will never see her return. With respect 
to the quality of the music which is sometimes to be heard in the streets, 
we were told by a gentleman who is devoted to organ-building, that he 
has stood for hours listening to the music of a horse-organ, and yet he is 
a person to whom all the finest instruments in churches and concert-halls 
are open. 

Again, we say, let regulations be made to obviate annoyance to the 
sick and the nervous indoors, and obstruction to the public traffic by iti- 
nerant shows and musicians. But let this be done in the spirit of recog- 
nising cheap and innocent amusement, for the non-affluent million, and 
not in Dogberry’s mood of apprehending all the persons who honestly 
gain their livelihood by providing that amusement—* obtaining money,” 
as the indictment runs, as “ vagrom’’ men and brazen “ mendicants.”’ 
We are not inclined to enter into the details of the regulations which 
ought to be made. It is enough to state that the last man to whom we 
should wish to sce them entrusted is the anonymous wiseacre who has 
drawn up this precious petition. 

Altogether, the entire document has a strange mystic, archaic twang 
about it. It has become the custom, in these degenerate days, to petition 
the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom in Parliament as- 
sembled. Belgravia, however, declines to stoop te such plebeian language, 
and, like Maria Theresa herself, challenges relief from ‘‘ the knights, citi- 
zens, and burgesses, in this present Parliament assembled.’? Who would 
not unswer such an appeal? On the whole, if we might be allowed to 
hazard a conjecture as to the authorship of the document, we should say 
that internal evidence strongly points to the Attic pen of Belgravia’s dis- 
tinguished scholar, theologian, and statesman, Mr. Westerton. The fine 
spirit of sarcasm, the indignant rebuke of inefficient and corrupt authori- 
ties, the withering contempt heaped on weak legislation, and the classic 
English in which these burning thoughts are clothed—all tend to raise 
the strongest suspicion ; and that suspicion almost grows into certainty 
when we consider what was the nature of the conflict which that heroic 
man has waged and lost. How can the martyr churchwarden hope to put 
down that blatant beast and limb of Antichrist, the choral service, within 
the parish church, if the unguarded people of Belgravia and South Bel- 
gravia should be seduced to encourage musical performances in the 
streets and squares of their polite quarter ? 

The “ mendicants” have, at all events, their revenge open before them. 
Let them petition the knights, citizens, and burgesses of this present Par- 
liament assembled, to cause some elementary instruction in English com- 
position to be given to the members of the Pimlico Literary and Scienti- 
fic Association ; and we fee! certain that Sir John Pakingion will be most 
happy to present it, and deliver himself of that speech on national igno- 
rance and his own patent remedy, out of which Lord Palmerston so 
adroitly jockeyed him at the close of last Session. In the Upper House 
we can su — no more appropriate and weighty “ sociologist” than the 
Marquis estmeath, whose zeal for public morality and the fair fame 
of Margate, Ramsgate, and Broadstairs, was so inadequately seconded by 
the titled Tease of whick he is a distinguished ornament.—LZondon 

Oct. 31. 
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TAMPERING WiTH THE TeLEGRAPH.—A LipeL Case.—The trial of 
Evans and Captain Thorne on the twofold charge of having published a 
libel on the Hon, F. W. Cadogan, the deputy of the Submarine 





Telegraph Company, and of having endeavoured to extort money by of- 
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made clear. The elegant carriage 
de C—— was the one sent down by Prince Metternich to meet the Prince 
of Wales, who was, in the end, forced to be content with the other. But 
what has left a lasting impression upon all those present, is the attitude 
of Prince Metternich, who, at the first glance, saw the whole history, but 
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fi 


. | and triumph, will-not be filled up on the stage for alongtime. The tra. 


ditions of Rossini’s music, of which the above three celebrated 


were the most sublime interpreters, have now completely disappeareg 
from Italy. ‘ 


The doctors say the illustrious artist will never be able to reappear on 
to return the same day with a letter em’ y charges he had to | who, feeling he had before him a gentleman and a young lady in an em-| the oq a a loss which will be vividly felt in the mi world 
make. He did not, however, until Saturday, the 8th of A position, determined that they should feel no embarrassment, | where he obtained such a large share of public sympathy. ’ 
Qn that day, accompanied by Captain Thorne, he —— ted him- | and, without one second’s annoyance, did the honours of his house tothem| Lablache believed in the resurrection of the Italian Theatre, 
self at the City office of the Time, and brought with him the letter which | as to an expected guest, as to the future King of England himself, and 


‘before it in order oftime. Such were, in substance, the charges contained 
in the letter. Considering the position of high trast and responsibility 
occupied by Mr. Cadogan, it is impossible to conceive accusations of 


greater gravity. 
The ity manager of the Times | properly declined to take upon 
himself the responsibility of giving the world wide circulation of that 
journal to allegations so serious, and referred Evans to the manager-in- 
chief of the paper. It was thew ubout three o'clock on Saturday after- 
noon. It was notified to Evans that at four o’clock the manager-in-chief 
would probably leave Printing-house-square, and Evans quitted the City 
office with the avowed intention of ing thither, after having first 
communicated at the West End with a brother of his, formerly a clerk in 
the Submarine Company, with a view of verifying certain of the state- 
ments in the letter. Evans reappeared no more that day, but at seven 
o’olock on that same evening Captain Thorne called upon Mr. Cadogan. 
it is not immaterial to remark that this call at seven o’clock was in con- 
sequence of an appointment made between two and three the same after- 
noon. It is not n to dwell on what passed at that interview. It 
is abundantly evident that Thorne at all events wished to make mone 
out of the apprehensions of the prosecutor. Whether Evans was cogni- 
sant of his endeavouring to do so appears less clear. The jury by their 
verdict have found that he did ; and on such a point as this it would be 
idle to set any conclusions formed from a mere perusal of the evidence 
nst those arrived at, under a grave sense of responsibility, by men 
who have heard and watched the witnesses, and enjoyed every opportu- 































although the future King of England was the victim of the mistake. 


Tue Princess Royat’s Marriace.—After detailing the circumstances 
of the assumption of the regency by the Prince of Prussia, the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Times says : “ This form of settlement of the crisis at 
Potsdam will not be without a very disturbing influence on the wedding 
arrangements of the Princess Royal and Prince Frederick William. As 
the Prince of Prussia will, in consequence of his holding this power of 
attorney, be prevented from coming over to England to be present at his 
son’s nuptials, it is more than possible that the marriage itself will be 
postponed for a short time. Such a postponement would in many re- 
spects be desirable, inasmuch as, among other reasons, if the ceremony takes 
place later in the year there will be a better chance of its being favoured 
with fine weather, which, as far as the Berlin portion of the ceremonies is 
concerned, is a consideration of very great importance, inasmuch as the 
entry into Berlin of the bridal couple entails upon a large number of old 
civic notabilities the necessity of confronting the severities of the open 
air in those curtailed unmentionables that seem everywhere to form an 
essential of court costume. Quantities of young girls, too, will go out of 
the city gates to receive the bride, themselves dressed in bridal attire, and 
it would be a grievous pity if rain or other inclemency of the weather 
should mar the effect of white satin shoes and low dresses, and consign 
their wearers to a bed of sickness or an untimely grave. It is also very 
desirable for the position that the youthful couple shall subsequently 
occupy in the hearts of their future subjects that all Prussia should be 
able to look back to that day of their entry into Berlin as a day of sun- 
shine.” ey to the latest arrangements Prince Frederick William 
will come to England in the early part of next month, and stay at our 
court until after the birthday of the Princess Royal. 





CommerciaL AcreNncy In EncLanp.—A remarkable case was tried at 
Reading Sessions on Thursday. John Singleton Copley Hill, an “ ac- 
countant,’”’ was accused of unlawfully endeavouring to obtain £50 from 
Mr. Pole, a grocer, at Reading. Hill 


was clerk to the British Commer- | 2“ 


Mr. Lumley, after the events of 1848. He most heartily desired My. 
Lumley’s management. Disappointed in his hopes, he would not remain 
with Mr. Lumley’s successors and wt an engagement in Russia, 
We all know the success he achieved in St. Petersburg, and the king 
marks of esteem he recently received from the oes exander. But 
he has bought his glory and his honours with his health. Heaven grant 
that science may not have done its utmost ; Heaven grant it may, by skil] 
and care, e for us an inimitable artist, and a man 80 universally 
beloved.— Paris Univers. 





Lovis Purmrrre anp Sismonpit THE Histor1an.— The Duke of Orleans 
(afterwards King louis Philippe) received me (22d April, 1824) with 
much politeness, bade me sit down beside him, expressed his regret at the 
shortness of my stay, and his hope that my next visit would be longer, 
He then at once opened upon me on the subject of politics, my impres. 
sions of France, and the excesses towards which the country was suffering 
itself to be drawn. I was unwilling to go too far with him in his own di- 
rection on these topics, and so did not much encourage the conversation, 
I remarked, however, that, after representing a Republic as the opposite 
extreme to the present system, and equally capenatinestes he said that 
the universal tendency was towards elective chiefs ; that Washington, 
Napoleon, Bolivar. had given examples which would necessarily be fol- 
lowed, and that the time would come when the executive power would 
become entirely elective, and the principle of hereditary right be aban- 
doned. He then spoke warmly on the abolition of capital punishment, a 
reform which I think much less important than hundreds of others more 
urgent. We talked on this matter, on innovations in general, on the 
causes of increase in crime, on economical questions, on large hold- 
ings, on inheritance in equal shares,-on forests. His opinions for the 
most part are taken at second-hand from the English gs, without 
much examination, I would even say with little precision, but a good deal 
of confidence. I do not think him a man of distinguished intellect, but 
his conversation is easy and tolerably brilliant, which is saying a good 
deal for a Prince.—Fragments of Sismondi’@Diary and recently 


nity of having presented to them all possible views of the case.—Daily | gjal Agency, a London house, for the collection of debts due by retail} AccipENT To “ Bie Ben.”—Our readers will hear with regret that an 
News. traders in the country to London firms. The London firms, “tothe num-| accident has occurred to “ Big Ben,” which has deprived him of that 
A Poor Dear Ticer.—There ought obviously to be “ instructions for 


the treatment of mutinous tigers,” as well as of mutinous soldiers. The 
tiger will have his little escapades as well as the Sepoy ; and it ought, 
in consistency, to be strongly impressed on the minds of those whose duty 
it may be to pursue and capture those splendid and interesting animals 
that they must resort to no superfluous violence in securing them, but do 
80 in a tender discriminating way, so as.to hurt the poor dear creatures 
as little as possible, and spare the sensibilities of men of feeling who have 
% fancy or a weakness for tigers. The necessity for some stringeat zegu- 
lations on the subject is evident from the monstrously cruel usage e 
rienced by the noble beast which escaped the other day in Ratcliff High- 
bm | from the custody of a Mr. Jamrach, and had “its nose much bruised 
broken with a crow-bar.’’ The tiger, be it observed, had done nothing 
but tear and mangle the arm of one little boy, and scratch gmother, not 
very seriously, with its pretty paw. “It is a matter of surprise,’’ says 
& paragraph going the round of the papers 
that the aa’ beast was so soon captured by Mr. Jamrach and his men. The 
former acted in the most daring and determined manner by seizing the tiger by 
the head, while the others secured the animal with ropes, after relinquishing its 
hold of the boy. It was then dragged into the warehouse \-. a 
den well secured. The nose of the animal is much and broken by the 
blows inflicted on it by Mr. Jamrach with a crow-bar. 
Jamrach and his man were much too precipitate in their measures. 
They forgot what was due to the tiger in their excesses of zeal to protect 
and avenge the little boy ; they instituted no previous inquiry into the 
degree of blame to be attached to the animal ; they resorted at once to 
crow-bars, without first trying the efficacy of their canes and walking- 
sticks ; they took the law into their own hands most improperly, and 
oarried it into effect in a summary way, instead of waiting for orders from 
Leadenhall Street, or eS & messenger to Cannon Row for direc- 
tions from the Board of trol, the proper authority in all Indian affairs, 
and to which tigers are, of course, alone amenable. The public will ex- 
pect from Mr. Vernon Smith immediate attention to subject ; he 
ought to frame instructions, without loss of time, following as closely as 
et those of Lord Canning in the parallel case of the human tigers 
has had to deal with in Bengal. The noses of fine animals are not to 
be bruised and broken in this savage way by men of “ daring and deter- 
mination.” The qualities wanting in such cases as that which occurred 
in Ratcliff Highway are mildnees, forbearance, moderation and clemency} 
‘There cannot be too much discrimination exercised when tigers escape 
and run a-muck in the public streets ; because they act barbarously it b 
no means follows that they are to be barbarously used ; and, above all, 
—e are never to have their noses battered with crow-bars, but are to be 
he i with ro or by the head, “ until the orders of the Government have been 





Texvyson’s Hovse ow tue Isix or Wicut.—The route from Alum Bay 
to Carisbrook takes you past Farringford, where resides Alfred Tennyson. 
The house stands so far back as to be invisible from the road (which must 
be a great comfort for the Laureate, who would else have innumerable 
visitors poking their heads, as I did mine, over his privet hedge), but the 


A careless ordered garden, 
Close to the ridge of a noble down-- 


looked very pretty and brerige oy! English. In another verse of the poem 
from which I have quoted, the invitation to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, he 
exactly describes the situation of Farringford— 


For groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast 













xpe- | the pound.” 


ber of many hundreds,” said Sergeant Parry who prosecuted, “ perhaps 
a thousand,” subscribe from 20 to 25 guineas annually. Hill was sent to 
Reading to obtain the payment ofa bill. As soon as he presented the 
account, Mr. Pole wrote a check for it; but while he was writing it Hill 
served him with a writ, to save “our expenses.” Next Hill presented 
another bill : Pole said he was ready to pay it ; but Hill said that there 
was no use in his doing so, as his creditors had met and had determined 
to “wind up.” Hill then asked to inspect the grocer’s books, and offered 
on the receipt of £50 for himself to “ carry Pole through for 12s. 6d. in 
Pole rejected the offer, took le advice, and communi- 
cated with one of his creditors. It then turned out that there had been 
no meeting of creditors, that no notice in bankruptcy had been issued, 
and that Hill’s statements were false. He pleaded that he acted as the 
servant of Caster & Co., the firm which in fact conducts the British Com- 
mercial Agency ; and he called Mr. Caster as a witness for his defence. 
In his own statement Hill said that Caster had made an attempt to pro- 
cure Hill to admit that he was subject to hereditary insanity ; but in the 
witness-box Caster denied all Hiil’s statements except the instructions to 
recover debts due. Mr. Caster admitted that be had formerly been a 
leather merchant at Wisbeach. When he was asked whether he had paid 
three shillings in the pound, he declined to answer. “No one,” he said, 
“shared in the subscription to the agency but myself.’”’” The Jury found 
Hill guilty, with a recommendation to mercy. The Recorder sentenced 
him to one year’s imprisonment, with hard labour.—London paper, Oct 30. 





A Russian Canyon Firep upon aN Encuiso Town.—The generosity 
of the Government in the distribution of the guns taken from the enemy 
in the late war seems likely to lead to some inconvenience to the grateful 
recipients. A few days since considerable alarm was excited at midnight 
in the borough of Reading by a tremendous explosion, the cause of which 
at first could not be divined. It appears that the patriotic inhabitants of 
the borough some time since petitioned Lord Panmure that one of the 
large guns captured from the Russians in the Crimea might be presented 
to the town, as an enduring wate of British prowess. A lengthy cor- 
supentanes took place between the inhabitants and the War-office, and 
at length the joyful news was officially communicated that a piece of ar- 
tillery of the largest calibre was about to be forwarded to the borough. 
The inhabitants, grateful for this signal mark of favour, had a costly and 
elaborate piece of machinery constructed on which to mount the formid- 
able weapon. In due time it arrived at the station, and was carried 
amidst the demonstrations of the loyal to the site selected for its recep- 
tion on Fosbury-hill—an eminence which, it may be observed, dominates 
the town. Here it was placed in what was hoped to be a state of repose ; 
but its isolated position offered too great a temptation to some of the 
amateur artillerymen of the borough. 

One night last week, about “ the witching hour,” some ardent students 
of the art of gunnery stormed the hill, captured the gun, and actually 
had the hardihood to load it with a heavy charge of gunpowder and gra- 
vel, and turn it upon the devoted town and its slumbering inhabitants. 
A fearful report announced that some terrible cahesttenibe bel occurred. 
The windows in the neighbouring houses were shattered, the gaslights 
were extinguished, a terrible gloom overshadowed the town, and two 
licemen on duty at the Great Western station were nearly killed (with 
fright) by the concussion of the atmosphere, The alarm which this joke 
created was so great that it was at first supposed some of the locomotives 
at one of the three termini which Reading possesses had exploded, 
spreading death and desolation around. The gun, the immediate cause 
of this commotion, has already cost the inhabitants about £50 for con- 


voice and tone to which they had already become familiar, and which it 
was hoped would be heard for a years from the lofty clock-tower of 
the New Palace at Westminster. For sometime past it has been the cus: 
tom to toll the bell a short time at one o’clock on Saturdays. On Satur- 
day week the proceedings were commenced as usual, and after the ham- 
mer had struck the third time it was found that the sound was not the 
old familiar E natural, but a cracked and uncertain sound. The super- 
intendent of the works immediately gave orders for the suspension of the 
performance, and a close examination of the bell took place. No flaw 
could, however, be discovered in the first instance. The search was re- 
newed, and a lighted candle was taken inside the bell, and while being 
moved slowly arouad, the outside was carefully watched ; at length, to 
the dismay of all the persons present, light shone through the thick metal, 
and there was no further room for doubt that the bell was cracked. The 
“crack”? in the bell rises perpendicularly from the rim or lower lip, to 
about half-way up the side, and it is directly opposite to the spot on 
which the bell was struck by the large hammer. For some time past 
grave doubts have been expressed as to the propriety of continuing the 
Saturday performance on the bell in the position in which it was hung. 
Situated at the foot of the clock-tower, and surrounded by a close hoard- 
ing, the friends of “ Big Ben” complained strongly of the unfair treat- 
ment to which he was subjected by being struck in a position where he 
had no room to develop his power, and not a few have considered that 
he was not struck fairly by the blows of the huge square and clumsy 
hammer which fell upon his metal side. Whether it be true or not that 
“ Big Ben” was hung — or struck unfairly, the fact unfortunately 
is that his voice is for ever silenced, and not until he has been broken up, 
again melted and cast, may we expect to hear “ his once familiar voice.” 
—London paper. 

Tue Peican.—Some years ago, I formed an acquaintance with a most 
benevolent and mentally enterprising English gentleman in Rome. He 
was, at that time, fully bent on fitting out an expedition, from his own 
native land, to the interior of Africa, fn order to christianize the barba- 
rians of those far distant parts, and to make good English farmers of them. 
Many an hour’s conversation I bad with him on his darling plan of culti- 
vating Africa. But he could not gain me over. I placed before his eyes 
the diseases of the climate, the pestilential swamps, the torrents of tropi- 
cal rain, the heat of a fiery sun, and the hostility of surrounding tribes, 
savages as the savagest wild beasts of the forests. To all this, he an- 
swered that he would try :—and afterwards he did try on his return to 
England. army organized an expedition at fearful cost to the country, 
it proceeded to Africa ; he himself staying at home. Woeful was its final 
issue. But to the point. One day whilst our conversation turned upon 
the natural history of the country, he asked me if I believed that pelicans 
feed their young ones with the blood from their own breasts? I answered 
that it was a nursery story. Then sir, said he, let me tell you that I do be- 
lieve it. A person of excellent character, aud who had travelled far in 
Africa, had assured him that it was a well-known fact. Nay, he himeelf, 
with his own eyes, had seen young pelicans feeding on their mother’s 
blood. And how did she stanch the blood, said I, when the young had 
finished sucking °—or by what means did the mother get a fresh supply 





po-| for future meals? The gentleman looked grave. The whole mystery, 


sir, said I (and which, in fact, is no mystery at all,) is simply this: The 
old pelicans go to sea for fish, and having filled their large pouch with 
what they have caught, they return to the nest. There, standing bolt 
upright, the young ones press up to them, and get their breakfast from 
the mother’s mouth ; the blood of the captured fishes, ranning down upon 
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Everyone well acquainted with Tennyson’s writings will have noticed 
how the spirit of the scenery which he has depicted has changed, from the 
“ glooming flats,”’ the “ level waste,” where “ stretched wide and wild the 
waste enormous marsh,” which were the reflex of his Lincolnshire obser- 
vations, to the beautiful meadow and orchard, thoroughly English rurali- 
ties of the “ Gardener’s Daughter,” and “The Brook.”” Many glimpses 
in the neighbourhood of Farringford will call to mind descriptive pas- 
sages in these last-named poems.—Leller in the Daily News. 





Tux Trvus Porrreness or Prixce Metrernicn.—The Paris corres- 
lent of the Manchester Guardian relates the following amusing anec- 
ote connected with the Rhine journey of the Prince of Wales :—Not long 
‘since, the Marquis de C—— and his daughter were travelling up the 
Rhine. They reached the station corresponding to the Castle of Johan- 
pores awe they wished to see. They accordingly landed and looked 
about for a . They found two; one a miserable shabby ram- 
shackled concern, the other a remarkably ee elegant equi 
age, though plain and simple. They chose the latter, but the coach- 
man seemed to hesitate ; but his murmurs were in German, and M. de 
O— and his daughter thought he agreed to drive them. They entered 
the carriage, and said, “To Johannisberg!” At that word the coach- 
man’s air changed ; he smiled, held his hat in his band, and then darting 
So two visitors in style up to the state entrance of the 


turned into the state yard, and were set down at the state 
door, where lacqueys, bowing down to the ground, ie a An 


on the hill — future experiments by the amateur gunners of the 
neighbourhood.—London paper, Oct 31 





Enorves Workep By Erner.—M. Tissot, an engineer of some standing, 


has communicated to the French Academy of Sciences the description of 


an engine entirely worked by the expansive power of ether. The combi- 
nation of this power with that of steam has long been tried on a large 
scale with apparently effect ; nevertheless it is attended with cer- 
tain inconveniencies which more than balance its advantages. M. Tissot 
therefore endeavoured to eliminate steam altogether, by mixing two litres 
of an essential oil of any kind except oil of turpentine with the ether. 
The boiler is encircled with a water bath ; moreover, each time that the 
ether is re-conducted to the boiler, it is made to pass through a thin stra- 
tum of olive oil. The boiler is filled to a certain depth with water, in 
which a small quantity of soda (one gramme per litre) has been dissolved. 
The other, in passing through the oil in a state of vapour, carries some 
particles of this oil with it ; and the latter, coming in contact with the 
soda, is converted into soap. This double action produces an excellent 
effect, since the soapy substance in question acts as a preservative on 
the various parts of the engine, which on being undone after a long 
time is found to have undergone no change from the effects of wear or 
friction, a thin coating of a fatty substance having spread over the surface 
of the cylinders and and preserved them from injury. An engine 
of this description of two-horse power having been constructed and tested 
with satisfac effect, and another of 12- power was established 
some time ago in a brewery at Lyons instead of a common steam-en: 





A Worp to Tae Firra-or-NovemBer Boys.—We wish to take counsel 
seriously with the British Boy. Is he open to a suggestion? We assume 
that he is, being sensible, and generally of gracious, albeit impatient, de- 
meanour. Well, then, there is not a pinch of ashes left of Guy Fawkes. 
He will not burn brightly this forthcoming firework Fifth of November. 
A substitute might be provided. We want no more James the First Pro- 
testant demonstrations in the streets. But the British Boy will insist 
upon his annual halfpence, and fathers and mothers will not be released 
from the immemorial glitter on the lawn of Roman-candles, Catherine- 
wheels, rockets, and purple and pearl fire. As we have said, the very 
name of Guy Fawkes has been calcined. The ceremony has lost its mean- 
ing. But Sreemoo Nursoo Dhundu Punt, commonly called the Nena Sa- 
hib! How picturesque the effigy! He wears a French dress, as we be- 
lieve, but that may be stripped off. Make a Black-hole-of-Calcutta King 
of him, with turban, tinselled vest, and other Asiatic attributes, and 
burn what Sheridan would have called “ the sangaineous beggar.”’” The 
tribute-money will be the more abundant. And there will be some signi- 
ficance in that which otherwiee is merely a carnival of cracked throats 
and skeleton bigotry.—London paper, Oct. 31. 





Present Morro oF THE Frencu Emprre.— During the late French 
elections, Count Jules Migeon beat the Government candidate at Colmar 
by the insufferable majority of 7,000 votes. Prefects, sub-prefects, may- 
ors, and commissaries of police stared aghast—awful visions of the anger 
of sa) snthorities riding up before them! What was to be done? 


gine, ' Nothing, but to take “ vengeance complete and terrible.” .So—to the 
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tS ret : t Migeon has been proceeded against by Palmerston’s poliey. His eldest brother was the Mr. Eliot OF BULPIN’S ENTIRE STOCK, 
the on divers charges of mal at the election | Warburton, who was lost in the unfortunate Amazon ; and another bro- AT 31 BROADWAY, 
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ine Mayor of Bermont; and of having worn decoration of the Le- — VETS. 
sie of Honour without entitled to do so. Various allegations,/ Fist, Seconp, on Tumrp Person Y—An amasing interlude took place bs . 

are made against him his public honour and his private |in the course of the of the hon. gentleman who moved the reply - ee Sao Sere, 

lity ; other culpabilities, he has, say his accusers, gambled | to his Excellency’s in the House of Assembly on Tuesday. T’ P0e CE einai Pe an oon 
yoy Aen lost a large sum of money his speculations—and, geotleman, touching upon the eubject of edncation, ome to thie busst of 1000 Gray Cloth Cloaks, at $3 each. 
worse than that, he has separated from his ! Probably these two —* Sir, we must educate our ch ” But instantly it flashed 300 Super do. ipa 
latter offences will weigh heaviest in the scale against him—they must | across his mind that he was unblest with “ babies,” and he recalled him-  $ do. Ht 4 
be 80 ary arp moral society. Altogether, the French Go- | self with—*“ Sir, you must educate your children.” But at this preposi- fo) Eseciiont Minek Cloth Circulars, at $8. 
yernment has rarely exhibited itself under a more interesting aspect | tion the chairman, who was addressed, began to shake his head and grin. cia Ss © oe 
than this, as t ion of the rights of universal suffrage and | “ Sir,” continued the perplexed orator, amidst the roar of the House— $00 Black Lyons Velvet Cloaks, at $25. 
of the purity of ions. Since the occurrence of a certain memorable | “ Sir, you—they—we—they must educate their children.” — Adelaide paper. = are ar$90. 
event in the modern history of France, the empire of his Majesty the Em- Tino Extra Superior 0 oS tS 
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It states that the wooden coffins in the vaults ha been 
found mouldering away, orders were given to have them replaced, and 
consequently all the bodies, with the exception of two, were transferred 
into new receptacles under the direction of the Avvocato Regio, the Go- 
yernment architect, and Cavaliere Passerini. During these operations, 
the remains of the famous Giovanni delle Bande Neri and his son Cosimo, 
the first Grand Duke of Tuscany, were once more exposed to mortal gaze. 
The bodies of Eleanora di Toledo, wife of the latter, and her son Francis 
the First were found to be so fresh as to appear only recently laid in the 
sepulchre ; that of Francis especially, warranted the supposition of hav- 
ing died from some strong arsenical poison. By the side of Cosimo lay 
his dagger, possibly the one which he plunged into the breast of his son 
Garcia, the fratricide. Each body was accompanied with a medal, and 
ticketed and labelled with the most business-like precision. Grand dukes 
and duchesses, ; ee and princesses, were all arrayed in the state cos- 
tame of their day. Giovanni, the father of Cosimo, was the only one 
covered with a helmet. Gaston, the last of the house, closes the series. 
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PRIZE PROBLEM No. 464, sy W. Kixe. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate, in four moves. 





Sotvtion To Prosiem No. 463. 
Black. White. 


hite Black. 

1. Ktto Kt 4 ch. K to B6. i cectieusiaadesasnteues K to RS. | 
2 gi0g BS. P on. |? io K R23 ch. P tks Q. 

3 Q to Q 3 checkmate. 3. Rt cheekmates. | 
De iectecanthes as K to R6. } 
2 KttoR2 P to Kt 7. RE eee Pto BE. | 
3 Qto R7 checkmate. 3. R checkmates. | 





Sotvtion To Propiem No. 462. | 


White. Black. 
lL. KttoQs. KtoK 4 ! 
2. K to Kt4. K tks R. { 
3. K tks P checkmate. ' 


| 
| 


White. Black, White. 
1. KtteK 7 K to | 
2 RwoK R8& KwoQB4 D cccccsocecsecscccece KtoK 5. | 
RRwQksa Kt Qs. 3. RtoK Bs. K to Q5. i 
4 RwoQBs8. Kw kK 5. 4. RtoQ Bs. K wo kK 5. 
5. R checkmates. 5. R checkmates. 
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soeoerenese —Sinaisien., Right Again. A general meeting of the 
Chess Club was held on Tuesday, the 17th inst. Mr. F. Perrin, secre- 
Club, read two communications to the meeting—one from C. D. 
, tendering his resignation of President, on the d of his election 
dency of the American National Chess Association, and to his unwil- 
to hold both positions. A motion was made by Mr. Fiske “ that the Clab 
viewed with deep regret the step which the President thought it his duty to 
take ;” and an amendment was made, and carried, “ that the resignation of C. 
D. Mead, Esq., be taken into consideration on that day week.” —The second let- 

ing nge Morphy to any one of the 
first-rate players of the New York Chess Club, he (Mr. P. M.) giving the odds of 
Pawn and move in a match of nine or thirteen games, for a stake of $100. The 
Clab decided that it was not at liberty to take any action in the matter, as the 
last stipulation was an infringement of one of its fundamental laws ; but that the 
Secre' should be empowered to communicate the challenge to the leading 
players of the Club, who might individually accept or decline it. 


af 
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A Minp Prescriprion.—The new correspondent of Le Nord, who signs 
himself “ Verax,’’ and who professes to be a civil servant of the East 
India Company of 30 years’ standing, continues his “Revelations of 
India,” but still without adding anything whatever to our stock of infor- 
mation on the subject. He declares that our judicial system in India is 


80 corrupt that what should be a court of justice is no better than “aden | 


of thieves ;”’ and it is this, together with the iniquitous annexation of na- 
tive states, which has caused so violent and sudden an explosion of hatred 
in the hearts of Hindoos. Whilst he protests against the “ savage cry for 
vengeance” uttered by the English journals, this writer observes that 
even the excessive abuses of our Government “do not justify the brutal 
atrocities committed by the sepoys ;” and for their punishment he goes 
on to prescribe the following :—“ If I were the Government,” he says, 
“ after the ——— of the revolt I would propose a law by virtue of 
which every Mahomedan should be deprived for ever of his civil rights in 
Anglo-India. I would brand every one of the rebels with an M (for Mu- 
tineer) upon bis back, and I would propose a law by which every person 
thus branded who might hereafter be found within the English dominions 
in India should be hanged without even the form of a trial, upon the first 
tree by the roadside, and if it were possible to catch Nana Sahib alive, I 
would send him to London, to be shut up in an iron cage, in which he 
should be exhibited with the wild beasts at the Zoological Gardens.” It 
is remarkable that the same writer who recommends this wholesale sen- 
tence upon the Mahometan aan (in which community, in spite of 
the 25 years’ experience in ia for which “ Verax” takes credit, he evi- 
dently supposes Nana Sahib to be included), goes on to say, in another 
at of his letter, that he “ shudders” to think of the cruelty of General 

eill in ob! the murderers of our countrywomen to clean up the in- 
nocent bl which they had spilt. 


Masor Warsvrton, M.P.—Major Warburton, M.P. for Harwich, whose 
death by his own hand at Frant, near Tonbridge Wells, is announced, was 
well known in the literary world as the author of “ Hochelaga ; or, Eng- 
land N ” He was @ member of a most ancient and re- 
—_— Trish family. Having unsuccessfully contested the borough of 

in 1852 against Mr. D. Waddington, he was elected after a short 


ied, 
which, for ELEGANCE, VARIETY. 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in 


by steamers and soiling. vessels, throughout the season, wy desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
il be found, u 
best house for ECONOMY in the United Stat 


and goods adapted to all ages from three years upwards, for fine or common wear. 


| LARGEST WHOLESALE STORK IN THE UNITED STATES!!! 


and EXT is oe led. 
This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
the World, receiving from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Manvuracturers’ Acents, Lonpon, 
EN’S DRESS, and 


pon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
es. 





FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING, 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
PRICES MARKED DOWN 0 TO 2% PER CENT. FOR CASH ONLY AT 
ALFRED MUNROE & CU.’S, No. 441 Broadway, 
[BETWEEN GRAND AND HOWARD STREETS. } 
In the Men’s Department may be found a large and superior assortment of 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS. 

The Custom Department is well stocked with the latest and most fashionable Piece Goods. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING.—Our assortment and styles are unusually large and desirable. Sizes 


@> No deviation in any instance from marked prices. 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO., No. 441 Broadway. 
N. B. Corresponding house in New Orleans 34 Magazine St. 


$600,000 WORTH OF 
ELEGANT FALL AND CLOTHING 
TO BE SOLD OUT AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 

| view of the financial panic and of tne fact that it may continue some weeks longer, we 

have concluded to close out our IMMENSE STOCK ata GREAT SACRIFICE, at once. 
It consisis of large assortments of every description of FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS, 
Manufactured with great taste from goods either of our own im portations or getting up, num- 
bering Coats, Pants, Vests, Robes, Shirts, &c., nearly 100,000 GARMENTS! : 

ALSO, A SUPERB STOCK OF 

FURNISHING GOODS, UNDER-WEAR, GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, 
Shirts, Robes, Shawls, &c., of our own Manufacture or Importation. 

This is the largest Stock of Fash ble and § ble Clothing and Furnishing Goods ever 
offered in the world, and at Lower Prices. 

We offer also a large stock of very Low Priced Clothing for Southern and Western Trade, 
which we will close ont to dealers at a heavy per centage UNDER COsT! 

MERCHANT TAILORING STOCK !| (CUSTOM DEPARTMENT) AT THE SAME GREAT | 
Sacrifice FOR CASH. Our Wholesale Rooms will be thrown open for the selection of all | 
wanting single Garments or by the quantity. 

B@ The Bills of all selvent Banks in this and surrounding S:ates taken at par. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, (Cor. Warren-St.) 


FINE CLOTHING AT RETAIL!! 











FINE GOODS! PARIS STYLES !! 
For the First Time Opened to the Public at Retail!!! 
HESE GOODS, MANUFACTURED WITH GREAT CARE EXPRESSLY FOR A 
a Ms esinans Market, will be found equal to the best Broadway Custom Work, and will be 
se 
Less than One Third Broadway “Sacrifice” Prices. 
JAMES WILDE, JR. & CO., 


of MATERIAL BY THE YARD; so that Ladies desiri 
own materials and make 


THE WHOLESALE WAREROOMS UP-STAIRS will be exclusively set apart for the sale 

ing to economise can purchase their 
up, or get made, their own sieaks, at a considerabie saving. 
BULPIN’S MANTILLA EMPORIUM, 361 BROADWAY. 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE!!! 
CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! CLOAKS!!! 
GEORGE BRODIE, 300 CANAL STREET, (OLD NO. 51). 

In order to run off his 
Stock of New Winter Cloaks, 

Has reduced them Firry Per Cent. 
BARGAINS! BARGAINS!! BARGAINS!!! 


§87 BROADWAY. 
RICHMOND’S, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 

A few more cases of those $10 Valenciennes and Muslin Sets just received ; regular price, 
$20. Muslin and Valenciennes Coll ; regular price, $3. Also, a very large lot of 
Embroidered Hand’ hiefs at just fifty per cent. below importation prices. 
BLACK LACE VEILS, COIFFURES, CAPES, LAGE GOODS 
of all descriptions at one half the usual prices. 

We would call attention to this stock, as it is perhaps the est in this special line in the 

ty. Broadway. 











RICHMOND, No. 587 
BOMBAZINES! BOMBAZINES!! 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. BELOW COST OF IMPORTATION. 
W. JACESON’'S NEW MOURNING STORE, 


551 Breadway, between Spring and Prince Streets. 
50.000 WORTH OF MOURNING GOODS AT A SACRIFICE, VARYING FROM 
N. 





20 to 50 cent. below Cost of Importation. Call and examine. 
.B.—Best French Kid Gloves 4s. per pair. 
W. JACKSON’S MOURNING GOODS, 
551 Broadway, between Spring ard Prince Streets. 


PAILURE.—_WM. B. MACKENZIE, 
ANTILLAS, NEW YORK CITY, PREVIOUSLY REPORTED, HAS ARRANGED 
with his creditors, and continues as usual.—Independent, Oct. 15. 
THE SUBSCRIBER IS NOW PREPARED TO CLOSE OUT BIS 
Fall and Winter Stock of Cloaks and Mantillas 
AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 40 PER CENT. BELOW COST PRICES.” 
WM. B. MACKENZIE, Brandreth House, 
Canal Street, New York. 








DRY GOODS AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
TRACY, IRWIN & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
234 and 235 Broapway. (Opposite the Park,) Between Park Place and Barclay Street, 

WILL OFFER THEIR LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 

FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, AT RETAIL FOR CASH, 
DURING THE BALANCE OF THE SEASON, 
AT UNHEARD OF LOW PRICES. 











27 Parx Pvace, and 24 MURRAY STREET. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES FOR CASH. 
JAMES M. SHAW, No. 70 Chatham Street, New York, 
Offers his Large Stock of Decorated and Plain 
CHINA DINING AND TEA SETS, VASES, GLASSWARE, &c 
At such prices as purchasers cannot object to. The public are invited to examine his goods. 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


0 CURE US WHEN WE ARE SICK, THE MEDICINE WE USE MUST PURIFY 
our Blood. Consumption would never take away our dearest ones if purgation with 
Brandreth’s Pills hadbeeu sufficienjly repeated during the attacks of Influenza, Colds and 
Coughs. Becanse the tubercles are « deposit from the bl which Brandreth’s Pills sure) 
remove. Cancer, Canker, apd al! eruptions of the skin, are from the impurities of the blood, 
which would be entirely prevented if Brandreth’s Pills were used in full, purifying doses, 
when our bealth is first broken by Colds, Khe umatism, Bilious Affections, Dysentery, or other 
causes. Headaches and Fevers of all kinds—even Bowel allections, pains in different parts 
of the body, are all the consequence of matters retained in the blood beyond the time nature 
de: ed. BRANDRETH’S PILLS promptly used—even in a single dose of three, four or 
five—often suflice to produce a permanent cure, and the impurities brought away are the best 
evidence of the great sanitary qualities of these Pills. Old age will be slow in his approaches, 
and his advance will be easy by the use of the Pills, which seem to aid the vital powers, and 
ms di ed by nature as the natural medicine of maa. 
— office, No. 43 Brandreth Building, Canal Street. 25 cents a box, with full direc 
tions. 











NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
ITHOUT THE USE OF METAL PLATES OR CLASPS. DR. S. B. SIGESMOND, 
Dentist, No. 651 Broapway, New Yorx., Rewovep to 61 BLeecker STREET. 
He would inform those requiring operations on the Teeth, or needing artificial ones, that his 


| Invention surpasses anything heretofore used by the Profession. There is no other method 


8o perfect for ease, articulation and mastication. 


In the first place, it requires no metallic or 
tte ha plate for claspin; 


gutta perc! to the other teeth, and leaves no unpleasant taste in the mouth, 
nor does it destroy the natural teeth. In the second place, the Teeth are three-fourths lighter 

the porcelain, and yet +88 all the qualifications of natural teeth. Third, in closing 
the Teeth together, there is not that nervous ion which is produced by Porcelain Teeth. 
By this invention one or more Teeth can be inserted without extracting any teeth or roots, 
which cannot be done by any other mode. 

All persons requiring the service of a Dentist are requested to call and examine his Artifi- 
cial Teeth, and judge for themselves, and he assures them that for BEAUTY, UTILITY, and 
LIGHTNESS they cannot be surp: . 

Dr. 8. can give the best city reference to those who have (¢ested these Teeth to their entire 
satisfaction. 








TATEMENT of the Affairs of the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Receipts DuRING THE QUARTER 





For Premiums.. 
For Interest 





- $197,396 66 





DIsBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death and additions to same ..... 


- «$98,189 17 
- 11,010 91 
- 3,545 97 
‘ 







Paid Surrendered Policies and additions to sam: 





! 
| Add for Nett Assets, as per last Report, Aug. 31, 1857 


| NE ROTMIR 0 < cic wesncnscccetce cdsncdesvessesesens besésnwees 


Cash on hand and in bank.. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... 
Deposit for Taxes and Fire Insurance. : 
AMOUR Cus from A*eMS........ccccccscccccsreccccccccscccescccescs 


. 05 
19,522 QU—4, 200,887 09 
The above amount is exclusive of premiums due and not received, interest accrued, bat not 


due, and amount of defer: remium account : 
Policies issued during the quarter... ............ssceeeceseeeeeeeeeeeeseeereee 384 
Policies in force lat November, 1857.............csscscocccccccessccceccceves 10,473 
I have examined the above report, and believe it to be correct. i 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Boarp or TRUSTEES. 


Frederick 8. Winston, William Moore, John Wads' George S. Coe, 
Millard Fillmore, John H. Swift, Wm. J. Bunker, Charles J. Stedman, 
wid Hoadley, W. E. Dodge, Samuel B. Cornell, Cephas H. Norton, 

William V. Brady Richard Patrick, Samuel E. Sproulls, Wm. K. . 
Henry A. Smythe, Joseph Blunt, John M. Stuart, Ezra Wheeler, 
Robt. H. M’curdy, Nathan’! a Hamlin Blake, William H. Popham, 
John V. L. Prauyn, Jonathan Miller, Alfred Edwards, Fees Edgerton, 
William Betts, Ab’m Binpinger, Lucius Robinson, . Smith Brown, 
G. Pearson, John P. Yelverton, Samuel D. Babcock, George R. Clark. 
Isaac Apart, 


Secretary. FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 
MINTURN Post, M.D., Medical Examiner. Snerrarp Homans, Actuary. 


Mouse AT HALF PRICE at WATERS’S, No. 333 B 
Pianos and Melodeons at lower prices than ever before offered 
and Melodeons to Rent, and rent allowed on p 


TRVIS & DUGUE, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law. Uffice No. 

44 EXCHANGE ALLEY, New Orieans.—Professional Business in the Courts of New 
Orleans, J ~ St. Charles, etc., etc., promptly attended to. 

GRORGE PURY! 


D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at lay). ‘ 





roadway.— 
in this market. Pianos 





HENRY DUGUE. 








OUVIS ANRICH tfally t 

L We tp bg (fee orft ios ~ 

street, where selling ewelry at low welry, Fancy 
3. Ue ar ars. ete ee Sane rome ae 
Plated lated, to new, best ’ 

some of the firet famili es in this city. sone 


LOUIS ANRICH, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street. 





COMPANY OF THE SPATE OF NEW YORK, for the Quarter ending 3ist Uct., 1257. | 


5,612 97—$203,039 63 | 


rous acquaintances 
Store at 685 Broadway, 2 doors above Amity 


en. 
References will be given to 


THE FOLLOWENG ARTICLES ARE SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, AT 
ROGERS’ 499 BROADWAY. 
Re, Gold Bracelets, Brooches, Card Cases, Shell Combs, Pearl and Ivory Fans for 
Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags, Cutlery, Brushes, Portmonnaies, Canes, Games for 
j Ooops. Doils, Games, Rocking Horses for Children, Imported and Sold at 


ROGERS’ BAZAAR, 499 Broapway, near St. Nicholas Hotel. 





” BRADY'S GALLERIES, 359 & 205 BROADWAY. 





Photographs at Half-Price Till Further Notice. 
LIFE SIZES, IN OIL...........00e cece ceceeeeceeceeseee $30 00, heretofore $60 00 
res IN CRAYU esse 25 00 Ps $50 00 
IMPERIALS,.............++ = $50 00 and $60 00 
SMALLSR SIZES from 
M. B. BRADY. 





COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST POINT. 


*PHIS WELL-KNOWN AND COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT IS OPEN FOR THE 
reception of Visitors or Boarders. It is easily accessible by the Nerth River Steamers, 
and the Hudson River Railroad. 


PRICES REDUCED!!! 
| MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
| 49 JOHN STREET, CORNER OF DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER AT LOW PRICES FOR CASH, 
The Largest Assortment of Building Hardware in the U. 8. 
Consisting in part of 
WROUGHT AND CAST LOCKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SILVER-PLATED AND 
PORCELAIN erat STUBS AND SHEFFIELD FILES AND TOOLS, 
SHEFFIELD STEEL WIRE AND MANDRILLS, 


Chubb’s, Barron’s, and Bromah's =, Chest, Cupboard, Desk, 








HEIR STOCK OF BRITISH SHELF GOODS IS COMPLETE, CONSISTING OF 
Heavy desirable Patterns and Sizes of Clark’s Patent Butt, Hinges and Flaps, Clark’s 
Iron and Brass Sash Rollers and Window Pulleys, Patent Plaited Sash Cord, Copper and Iron 
Wire Sash Cord, Green-House ae Brass and Iron Chain Bolts, Brass Door-Handles, 
Wrought [ron Square, Round, and Shutter Bolts, Brass Bolts of every description, Brass 
Hinges all sizes, Brass Screw Hooks and Picture Nails in endless variety, Cabin-Deoor Hooks, 
Coat and Hat Hooks, Sash Fastenings, Cupboard Turns and Catches, Parlour Bel’ Levers 
and Front Door Pulls of ay oo avierns, Bell Slides tnd Cranks, Brass and Iron Padlocks 
all sizes ana qualities, Safe, robe, and Press Locks, Iron and Brass Cabinet Lecks ef all 
kin 


| LACQUERED BRASS GOODS, MOUNTED IN PORCELAIN, 
ERS. 





| IMPORTED DIRECT FROM BEST MANUFACTUR’ 
Locksmiths’ and Bell-Hangers’ Materials. 


BREAD MADE BY PATENT MACHINERY, 
AND SOLD BY WEIGHT AT COST. 
HE Subscriber, having been for many years aware of the great importance of the appl- 
cation of hinery to the facture of Bread, and of the advantage, both te the pro- 
ducer and consumer, involved in its completion, has at last the satisfaction of having achieved 
an ultimate and complete success, by which he is enabled to offer to the public a leaf which is 
CHEAPER, CLEANER, AND MORE NUTRITIOUS 
than any that can possibly be furnished by any other process of manufacture. 
Ist. The bread can be afforded at less price in consequence of the saving efleeted by machi 
nery over manual labour. 

. As to cleanliness—No one aequainted with the eld process of mixing dongh, will doubt 
that bread mixed, formed, and cut by hi t be i Pp ively cleaner than that 
made by the hand. 

8d. It contains more nutriment, since it is made from fresh ground flour, and mixed by ma. 
chinery at an earlier stage of the fer % q ly a large proportion of gluten, the 
nutritive principle of the flour, is preserved. The machine mixing gives a finer textare, and 
the bread is not so liable to crumble. With increased facilities, a subscriber designs eon- 
tinuing the system indicated in his circular of 1856, and of disposing of his bread as heretofore, 
viz., the pound of bread being sold at the current price of a pound of flour, reckoning the bbl. 
at 260 lbs. 




















‘As dditional ind to p rs, he proposes making the following allowances 
on bread, sold in quantity at one time, as under : 
Cen BOD TUR. BEORA.. 00. cccsccccccsescccsccccccccccesescs sandodueeennedenicé 10 per cent. 
On 20 lbs. bread.... oe -.» 12 per eent. 
000000 s9eseseSesccccccseceseccaceceseecoceeeceessessbece 15 per cent. 


On read 
To be had at the following depots : 
56 Rutgers Street, | Pearl Street, 78 West Broadway, | 
and wherever 100 loaves are de! ed, fresh depots will be opened. 
All communications to be addressed to 
JOHN HECKER, Wo. 56 Rutgers Street. 


GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN- 
til further notice, on all Casa BASES OF LOOKING-GLassEs, PicTURE Frames, EN 
GRavINGS, ART MaTeRiats, £c., whieh will be sold, independent of the deduction at the Low- 
est Market Prices, and the privilege of selecting said deduction from an i 
a great variety of fine engra 


16 Laurens Street, 











stock and 
ven to each perchaser. 

I ‘AMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway 

pest OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, 
per U.S. Steamer AR. 


TEL, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 28th day of No- 
vember, at 103¢ o’clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








RS. BODSTEIN (Late Julia L. Northall) will continue to give 
instruction in Singing at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, commencing the 
N 2u0. Application to be made at the house. 


E*euisn HAMS AND BACON, STILTON, CHEDDAR AND WILTS 
Cheeses, English Filberts, and Walnuts for Sale @single bh. Crosse’s & Blackwell's 
Pickles and Sauces, 36 c. per bottle. Bass’s East India Pale Ale, Barclay & Perkins’ Porter 
drawn from the wood, by 
RICHARDSON & HAYTER, Elizabethan Ale Lunch Room, 

120 Water St., and 84 Wall, N. Y., 
who have the above Rooms on the London plan. Chops, Steaks, Uysters, and Hot Joints, 
from 12 to We import all the above articles direct. Scoteh Kippered Salmon, Speldrens 
and Glasgow Beef Ham. 





season on Monday, 
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We beg to announce that we bave formed s Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
2). ae 6a 


the transacting of 
GBNERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
MEROANTILE PA- 





ae hicks Orders “Orders for ihe Purchase 


ti parts ofthe country apon the most favourable terms 


TiBODORE STOUT. 


Ie addition te the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 


£.2.4o=m, President of the Bank of the 
Py aa | New York. Morn ehtags Hank 


JOHN MUNROB & CO.: 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO, 6 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 








HOLLAND, - PORTUG. GERMANY, ~ 
‘AIN, 10 
SPAM. mi = SWEDE, 
CONSTANTINOP ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
SaTnour, JERUSALEM, ri &c., &o. 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
RR are heme 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
1118 AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
BM Nocis America marian Bas beendlae agencies, and pore, — Bik is provided fer, collected 
Wee payabie without Exchange, the cheage wit bo uniforaly 
bills p and collected on sd. ireland, 
Deets ond credits practed, 0 Scotland, 


RICHARD B 
ae GRAIN” } Xo. 29 William Street, New York. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
WN. Y. & CALIFORNIA & EXCHANGE Co, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
pracy amt EXPRESS TO bo ee ee ee AND THE SANDWICH Is- 
Ea Mail Steamers of the th. 


LANDS, b; 
eo —— sad the Sandwteh Ialande for sale oi all times. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bawa o¢ Cuareston Bills on the 
ai ie tienda IIs as emstatidien, bo 
Lamp, Seottanp and Waza. 
SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 
BANKERS, 31 PINE ST., 
) ag A ON THE BANK OF Loupor. A) AxD, uae REETTARCES FO TO ENGLAND 
credits on Chicago, and make collections in 


the principal places (pal Diaoss of the Wat nad Nor — 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
{ssuc Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

















A NEW EDITION or 
BERANGER'S LYRICS, 
Two Handred of his Songs, Done into English Verse, 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway. 





NOW READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 
HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
ON THE HORSE OF AMERICA. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSQRIPTION. 
FPRA8E PORESTER’s HORSE AND Sogenea seme. 5 IN TWO SUPERB IMPERIAL 


vo) 200 nal ts from 
paintings and aoviegs © ety distinguished artists, 0 of ek ‘ ted H ses, carefull 

Fein co. ute os rk with Vignette on erigiaal Pf 
I 





Title-Pages, from origina’ ns, b 
ravings. Bound in the foleak ing styles : 
or Turkey,, $14: in full Turkey or Calf 
bers i Eitan tenhie the pelichege to ov ti qo > 
candies = eS dell P bseription - 4 ive 


residin 
‘can only be supplied thro: ct baaiy ta of PHILA ILLL SAMPSO: 
Co..of Boston, and in the State of Pennsylvania by ° tfPPENCOTT A Fa Philadel- 
hia, the Publishers’ General Agents. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 
No. 222 Broadway, New York. 
ponsible AGENTS, who can thoroughly canvass for 














WANTED—C and r 
oubentere. 





Se 





No. 4 pine sooo naw YORK, 


FOR SALE AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FINE OLD BRANDIES RUMS, 
SURE, aceee UOT "CHAMP AGN, CLARET AND HOCK. 
VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 





_ HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STRKKT, NEW YORK. 
MESSRS. ORUSE & FILS FR 


sonpeaty AND RARNISH WINES 


a@~ §.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 





NE. 
UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
Reims, to announce 
‘with the 
A. BININGER & 60°. N BLOODGOOD BININGER 2 DE wr WITT ; BURKHALTER & & 
HEN. D. FELTER; J. & W. GEERY ; PARK ‘'TILFORD -E Pe.LAMONTAGNE, 
Sikes dhvourtie brands of Champagne, be aaa, b by their advice 


rand now for sale 





NE WINE. 
THE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF 8T. LOUIS, MO., 
Ave APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
8 pure phy! og! of fe moe from GRAPES of a to: QUALITY, Gs. crews in 
= Dellotad tobe a of the y SAPARKLING C CATAWBA,” aod at the “CABINET,” in eases, 


Ugh reap 
erin gaan RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 58 Exchange Place. 
REMOVAL. 


B. BUNKER, Successor to 
' BUNEEBR & o. 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
HAS REMOVED TO 
19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 








GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson And at 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H* AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, berry Ld ¢ Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brengpet Gemecgne, aiading own MAX SUTAINE. ‘All the different varieties of Claret 
an 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choleest Brands of 


All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Crtenpe, Batere, Sweet ot. Sardines, &c. 
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cen! ae alee po ah ee ng = ng erous 
ful 4 by respectable and -known farmers living in the 
ef oY pect ie ing 
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the cost of fencing, price of 

oy! ormation—will snaietully given Ob ag 

sc, in Kaglish, French, or German, 

N, Land Commissioner of the illinois Central R. R. Co., 
Railroad Depot, Chicago, M 


4) 





POsTAInE’s CRE 
of this popular article 
remove tan and freck| 
perfumes or extracts. 





AM OF LOW ERS.—A few 

will render the teeth as white as Comey argh beau! @ roughest 

ontt soem wf fragrance tha dispenses with the use 
‘ants and 





pane. Fy ar for ‘sale 


aren, mothers wi will find it superier 
‘oat Peirite or lotions. Ag aur we thee ving, naan O find it unsurpassed, 
y all Deuggists and F; 
Ay “ ” PONTAINE & CO., 305 and 589 Broadway, New York. 
ELLUC’S BISCATINE 
and Lavalids. 


e best and nealthseut food for Infants 
wholesale and 
636 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








with or without Profit. 


dee Assurances on Joint 


Assured parties who may 


Assurance, one half of the Premium for the 


Assurance Fund bears a ~~ Rooter Diustveae and duration. ” 
Policies of five years’ s' — 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, ©. W. 

Subscribed Capital... 

AMeihor wi GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF i. 


000,000. 


Endowments cocarsag sume at death or at specified ages, 
seven years remaining at th age 
Lives. Annuities, immediate, d = ry 
to 
A half-yearly, or quarter! instalments. 
annual divisions of rolit. The Accamu- 
aluation. 























at Detroit, Michigan at St, <-—¥ N. B., and at St. John’s 


be di t of Premi: 
A General —— of “yan RLINGTON Hams, West- my mm their on pene bd ieee. om oe meus cnsnsumbersd with fothorcaneet 
. GOSHEN B BUTTER fecelved | fresh every morning from the mest app wi yo All of SPECIMEN 1 nares Pe a THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
which they ed tree of o—~ to all parts of both of the above p the neigh- ul FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
a Half Premium | Whole Prem | At 60 or death | At 65 or death 
I. J. DRUMMOND & CO., be With Profit. | With’t Profit. | 15: seven years | rem’r of life} if earlier. | if earlier. 
GROCERS, 25| $189 $173 $ % $1 88 $218 $1 96 
CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, = H+ = Hy 4 : | 23 HF} 
AVE constantly on hand a Large and Well- Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, _ 

Segars ng which can be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ © City | 1 3 273 14 2 88 4 65 $7 
Cured Hams, * Heldesteck eck and other Celebrated Brands of emeape. Brandies, Wines, Cor- Forms of proposal and ours — intrormation may be obtainea on application to THOMAS 
dials, Scotch and er Ales and Porter. pb and Pickles in great variety. - SIMONS, Secretary, H C. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agents also 
Gilloux Sardines, Olives, and Anchovies. Wolfe's Schnapps, and W. 8. C. Club House Gin, Newfoundland. 


jn wood or g 





INVINCIBLE RANGE. 
Invented and Patented in 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 

Des: THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become so great a favorite with public, one user recommending them to another, that 
sales have increased to 1,500 0 ranges per — All ore - oo ~o whpen is constructed on 
true re gigi eration at the lowest 

possible cost. LM IRON PWORK 
(Successor to the business ot. “ih ‘Mott,) Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM COBB'S 


ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND *4MILY COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 

backs and hot air ratus attachea for <-y ae posters, dining rooms, 4c. Laundry 

Ranges, Cast Iron Stew ~q te~y By Fe- riddles, Sinks; also, Steam Tables, 

way. New — Urns ; Copper, Kiteben Furnituse. Depot's West Broad- 
wa 

* _ 1 ae of Portab.e Gas Works. 

3 Aine, Mas  agsaed of the Aubia Portable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 
‘an. 

N. Anbin’s Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hctels, 

Churches, Country Houses, Colleges, &c. ; also, Villages and Cities. 











THE FOLLOWING 
POETICAL WORES BY DR. CHARLES MACKAY, 


RECENTLY 4UBLISHED BY 


GEORGE yore: & CO. 
NDER GRREN LEAVES. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cen 
THe LUMP OF GOLD are Dantas A Le iano, be =o] 75 cents. 
VOICES FROM THE oy ‘AINS. 12mo. h4 cen! 
VOIOES Lae THE © ‘OWD 12mo. NS ce 
LEGENDS OF aan ISLES AND HIGHLAND GATHERINGS. 
SONGS FOR MUSI 12mo. Sewed. cen’ 
BALLADS AND LYRIG AL POEMS. 12mo. Sewed. 25 centa. 
THE SALAMANDINE OR LOVE AND IMMORTALITY. l2mo. Sewed. 25 eents. 
Itisap' to th fnusieal Eng ish of the" *Li if G 
leasure to read the pure m’ Lar ers the “ Lum ~ old,”’ anda stil 
pleasure to mark the wholesome, chaste, natural stream both of ht 
which makes the book not monly delightf ui. oe ah i thoug it 


12mo. Cloth. 25 cents 


ealing, 
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H 


= or worse 
ve for sale 
BALDWIN, sale by 





by no in the he da: . . reese 
en ae recinots of o Saris Ma aa kay stadt “ Mase has slumbered long; too long 
for beauty’s e, or the necessities of literat 
wahaned ot at last, it springs fa to ales Notte n with im te cunnemes plianey ¢ it speaks the 
same fervid melodies ; it points instructive 1 i Sy instructs all the more 
surely because "7 ehance—uat atone n and di directly to th Charles at i 
peer ado & certainty, poetry canrot be wholly degraded into m 
that, inte the most an; indie Ho ‘on.—Oritic. 
ait is GEOR! OUTLEDGE & CO. 
0. 18 Beekman Street, New York. 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES. 
A Miiaven. "(Cousin alige} One Volume: lomo. "With Wood ous iiwstrations anda I 
ume 0. t t 
luminated Frontispiece. Price 75 cents. ssataadiniii — 
talned such s wide popularity withthe ile folks of uth scxen "In tis volume the sushorea 
eo e fo oth sexes. i th 
has endeavoured to instil into the minds of children the importance of ‘neainess and order. ‘eas 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
OUT OF DEBT, OUT OF DANGER. 1 volume. l6mo. 75 cents. 
sorelEe tno te. NOTHING yy 1 a limo. 68 cents. 


CONTENTMENT BETTER fig Wain, 
NO 8UCH WORD AS FAIL. 6c 
og NR da Co ay. Seer 
OGnoRt ;_ Or, low bg Pep ay mine Story for Boys and 
Girls. i one of th O'Lineoln, 7 oe 16mo. Iliustrated. 75 cents. ry . 
Jimodk why conreys will oo > {50 parent, Regt A put into i the hands of a child, knowing 


id b 

“Tu, HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, CZAR OF RUSS. 

in gy he IA. By Sarah H. Bradford. 

= aa has endeavoured to supply a want, which has long been felt, that of pleasant 

em Le pore men in ny Ame? 5 history, Sees 80 as ~ A come within the com- 
minds. er Stor: umbus met wi’ juccess 

poten 9 oy my Ly A oy Eh = ene 


Wares: Visiti 
posswey, 1 New fw tor General 
ELLUC’S KLIXIR delicious 
D great benefit to persons Seo. d: fctneas na Syepepnne fay 95 od 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELtxtn ¢ Or iis 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


H°evuewars, OINTMENT and PIL’ 
century can have no better expe 

over all St tonme of external ternal malady ac 

rai posed constivuth 


63 cents. 


Domeqost, No. we 


ral Hagrasers— Wading, Vining and Business, Vards 











—The nt strides of in- 
it than the gen yey $ domiaion 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
HE Vatentquet received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s 
ir—and constantly on hand a large and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
BAIT, TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most li 
ral terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
Stock before making their purchases. 


THOMAS H BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
ermen to be the best Batt for ever invented. 


& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, Ni 
e and Importers of Fish Hooks, Rods, Ree! 
J.4I.06. ot beet 


petitors. 
The trade ‘supplied at moderate me de ices and on ba terms. Fykes, Seines, and all kinds of 
Nets and Netting, Cod Lines, and Hooks, of all kinds. 





ew York, Manufactu 
1a, — Flies, and every article to sul the 
Crystal Palace medals were a 





HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE AT 
No. 134 Jane Street, New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


Diiiminersl: OF CONGRESS WATER. We are reliabiy Snteemes 
that mineral waters, under the name of * iecnoan water and salts, un 








ts, are y imposed uw e public in the Southern = \South-weste i 
gustan ae ersons buying these articles -y ond think they are urehaaia “Congress” 
water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters 


all kinds, from gre 
water; and the Gees ag in this manner on the public are y mostly artificial compo' 
entirely worthl n dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Water, the 
effect of them being | pote different from that of the genuine ( ATER, 
roducing eas boom A vertigo, &c., penetines resulting in serious permanent difficulties 
Ow ¢ powers and destroying the tone of the and bowels, ofte. 
c at case of d ~—— incurable—the effect bei 





readeria ny in Pod wise ye that 





produ by saline ca nary water—while 

neither -— or injurious 4 effet | io . case, however debilitated ~~ patient may » it being 
tonie as curative. The rye Spring, as is wel) known, is the spring, which during 
sixty-three years past, Vy be built at dent e vapunntion of Saratoga, yet some hav founded the 


ve 
name of the hey) wi us affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
sh eg upon the able on, os strength of the reputation obtained by Congress 
ing, in a lon ong serie of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
rats for ou ese spurious articles, and finding a. = effect or injurious effects 
from their use, they f in future refuse the genuine C TER, that have 
already tried it. It is not a sufficient guarantee of its Gonuinenees that it is in bottles boxes 
a our or alin as the old bottles and boxes are greedily oe A... by counterfeiters for 
the rg them with their valueless article and selli as Congress or 
Woler; bay bay oly — you can rely on—ConGress WATER an an ae other—and be 
the cork is branded, as is the cork of every bottle of genuine Conaress Warsr, viz: 
“Congress Water—C. 3 Ww *—if without these words, it is a Any me counter- 
feit. Aa te the commpotinns ened Saratens a rs, Saratoga a, the are not only va- | 
nm the phy of the i Seidli 
shops. That it is i sible to form egy we ag the authority of the 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as follows : :—‘* It is impossible to recombine the in 
Goteas cote to make an article of equal quality, the oe of which will | be the ome as oe 
water.”” On writing us, we will send you list of prices, 
p- 4 from us direct, nctenag Crete Oe for the aed ordered, you can 
warded to any part of the world. e reiterate our caution, to buy 
persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork b 











ve it safely ton. 
genuine Congress Wa 
brand. 
CLUARKE & bg 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, N. ‘ork City. 
THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES, TO CORRESPOND WITH THA REDUCED 
cost of Saltpecre, contun’ their well-known brands of 





ue to olfer their 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also @ re 





ve wey before 
vst ate manafacory, » No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25¢., 63c., 


aT EARSAPARILLA.—This celebrated remedy for 
Site biol a on ha eure of cro aect nd Brapie Divesee, i superar 


AP. 
the 
ever been iu medical rey Where the Ca aimolant aneeptle and a 
sive medieion Te qired, these at simultaneously upon the system ia —* 
digestion and improves ‘steps be "ita alteratl 











2 ef araredl taser tons tes tral tendency cari oi fag 
Rrypared and wid A. B.D. BANDS, Druggiats, 109 Fulton Btrct, New ork. 





i, BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a full res 

lities aud kinas vi eo meae gaerenine to give ciietestion. 

The standard ot inetr PO DER, has now enjoyed the Me eyes 

vwenty dre yea ears, will be found by any other manufacture the king in the work. 
Gale by the the princi Company in this city, 





No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 
sia Mlasahatarery oor ‘or sale at RTS ghey 
Drake, and Shipping ing Receipts, 
ING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, ri 
merchants are invited to call. 


pal dealers, and also at the office of the 
OWNE Bp spnoucm, N 174 and 176 Pcarl 
B 4) e, Importers and -~ 
Paper, 
em , and all articles 
the trade, JOB PRI — 
Bill-Heads, 4c. Country 





ing 
fornia, A 


AREP A. (WITH ACCUMULATHIONS) $5,500,000. 
ing the cg a may remain on loan. 

ustralia, speci: en. 

Office—65 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


griTish COMMERCIAL compayy 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Losses Promptly Calt 
Wall Street. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvaryr. 





N the 3d instant, the fol 
Annual .: ‘erm :— 
Wm. P. Palmer. 

it. 


And at a meeting of the 


Household 


as Barron. 
suaaes H. Ward. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, _ 68 WALL STREET. 


ssepeleisddigliicdiaddnenyiia aaaunswaiessaaliantiaadedial $250,008. 
lowing gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company for th 
Moses Taylor, Lyman 
James Cvlles, Sidney Mason. 
Thos. W. Pea Edwin D. Morgaa. 
Richard Tighe. J — nae 
Peter Cooper. L. 8. Sauri: 
Pour. me ge Jonathan Thorn orne. 


Jobn Steward. B. Minturn. 
Board of ube! held the Sullewing an Wit, P. PALMER, Esq 


was unanimously re-elected President for the — ng yea 
This ery ed continues to insure against Loss 


Damage b: Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, 


furniture, Buildings, Ships in Port, poe their Sorgen on favourable terms. 


NDREW SMITH Secretary. 





The ATLANTIC...... - -y: 


hast aC 
and their 


THE NEW YORE AND 


LIVERPOOL U. S. M. STEAMERS 
The Ships composing this line are: 

writ ExpringEe. | The BALTIC..... -Capt Joszpa Comstoox. 
RIATIC Capt. James West. 


*« having been aie contract expressly for the Government service, every care 
en ir their ae ion, as — in their scenes, to insure a and speed 





Price of 


An ex 


For fociel ne —Peaege, 
ARD K. “Ebi Lins, No. St Walk -street, New York. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpoo 
aR KENNARD & vo., No. 27 “Austin Friars, London. 
. G. WAINWRIGHT & Co., Paris. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, ty bullion, specie, jewelry 
unless bills of lading are sign the val 


precious stones or metals, 
Pp 


passage from New York to. Liverpool, in first cabin, $130 ; in second an 
clusive use of extra sized state room, 

rienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
The ships of this line have improved water-tight bulkh: 


for elegance and 

5. Ee 
From Liverpool to New York, 30 and 2» guineas 
No berths can be secured until paid for 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





er 





City of Washington 

paves’ oF CABIN 
iene 

the 

from Liverpool, 

Cert 
friends. at co: 
taken by these vessels at 


or bE ag oe IN 


- Wedne: 
ach alternate Wedn: 


1, 21 Gatenes. 17 Guineas. and 15 Guin 


eTHLID GLASS ‘PESSENGE 
and found in as much Provisions as required 


omgermens, 5 
cemfort and octumiabieten of Passengers. 
usual rates. 


THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Crry or Bautimore, 2367 tons, Capt. R. Leitch Gere o = penncenes 2109 tons, Capt 
Crry or WaSHINGTON. 2380 tons, Capt. Petric. 1874 


ee undernoted or other vessels are wer weet to sail as follows : 


K 
te 


ew 
= a ng Nov’r. 4| City of bmn y eons y-.Nov’b’r. 26 


Thursda: 
each alternate Thursday. 
PASS AG E.—From seo a. and Philadelph' oor 

to the prove ane Ng 


accordii 5a nm the 

looon. Including Stewards’ a 

imited number of Third Class Passengers will be 
: From Philadelphia and New York, $30: 


same privileges in the 
RS.—A 


ificates of” Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous ae bringing out pad 
— A po vie water. 


Steamships are constructed 
esse! carries an oomerenee Surgeon ; and every een to “ 
rs.—Drafts on Liverpool from £) Le ecie 
goods sent to the Agents will be forwarded with 


—All 


economy and cas —For Freight or Passage apply at the Ollice of the Company, 


OHN G. DALE, No. 15 Broadway, New York Agent. 


AN, J 
and 13 Tower Buildings, Liverpool Agent. 





Rock Licar, (new) 


Driver, (new) 
NortTuampPtow, (n) 
Wu.1am Tapscort. 
ARCTIC. 





Amazon, (new) 
jth a 






Dev Marcaret Evans. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCUTLAND, 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





ANTARCTIC. Suamroce, (new). 
ANDREW FosTER. a or 
GaLENa. 1Ty Or Brooiry, ( 
PHILANTHROPIST. Euriee. 
Hovearon. RapPakaN Nook. 
Isuz, (0) Continent. Cures Buck. 
(new) Consu.. Forest Kine. 
(a) New Hampsuis. Ricaargp Mouss. 
(n) West Pout. Guance. 
ACER. CENTURION. 
ApRu1aTIC. 


The “ X” Line of London Packets. 


SourHaMrtox. NORTHUMBERLAND, 
_— Hupson. PaLesting, (new) 


AMERICAN 
WALES, FRANCE AND GER 
er charges. 








MANY. Payable in all rincipal Towns without discount or any oth 
Pr TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South Street, New York. 
WM. TAPSCOTT & OO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpeat. 
saan 
wu. —— W. YOUNG & CO., PRO’ 
© 4. AMBRE: OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 
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